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A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON LAKE SIMCOE. 


Tue rigour of a Canadian winter is such as to enchain 
in icy bonds, for several consecutive months, the second- 
rate lakes of the continent. In the higher latitudes of 
the province, the ice acquires an almost incredible 
thickness, defying for a long time the influences of 
| spring ; and when it yields at length, about the month 
of May, choking up the rivers, by which it attempts to 
descend in crowded and fantastic masses, and causing 
jnundations, at all times inconvenient, and sometimes 
fatal both to life and property. 

| As soon as these great bodies of fresh-water are 
|| frozen, an active intercourse immediately strikes up 
between the different points on the shores of such of 
them as have become either wholly or partially en- 
circled with an industrious population. Districts of 
country which, in the summer season, are only acces- 
| sible to each other by toilsome and circuitous journeys, 
| thus experience, when winter sets in, all the advan- 
| tages of a direct intercommunication. It is during 
| the winter season that the traffic and intercourse be- 
| tween the rural districts and the towns reach their 
| 


i} 


greatest height, the majority, particularly of the more 
| distant farmers, reserving thcir visits to the different 
| markets of the province until the smoother and more 
| direct roads of winter can enable them to perform their 
| journeys with greater speed and less toil. 
| Fearlessly as it is generally undertaken, a journey 
| across one of the great frozen masses of the North 
American continent is not always unaccompanied with 
danger. The following incident will exhibit, to some 
extent, the nature and amount of the peril which is 
thus occasionally encountered. 
| Amongst the American lakes of the second class, 
| Lake Simcoe ranks as one of the largest. Its extreme 
| length is about forty miles; its width, at some points, 
| being nearly thirty. It is situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile district lying between Lakes Huron 
| and Ontario; its distance from the latter, due north 
| from the city of Toronto, being forty miles ; whilst its 
)northern extremity approaches to within five-and- 
twenty miles of the former, into which its superfluous 
waters are discharged by the river Severn, whose short 
| course is frequently interrupted by successive cascades 
and brawling rapids. The shores of the lake are such 
as to strike every beholder with their beauty, being 
/ indented with numerous bays, some of which run far 
| up into the land, and retreating at many points, in 
graceful undulations from the water, crowned with 
the beech and the maple, the birch, the hickory, and 
the live oak of Canada. - It is approached from the 
capital of Canada West by a fine macadamised road, 
on either side of which the forest has been cleared 
away, the whole route being lined with elegant man- 


sions, and comfortable and commodious farmhouses. 
In the social organisation of Canada, wealth has not as 
yet marked out a very numerous class for its own; but 
the shores of Lake Simcoe are destined to be the future 
retreat of the wealthy and refined class, to which the 
progress of the colony will give rise. In less than fifty 
years it will be encircled with the villas and country 
mansions of those whom circumstances will enable to 
retire from the bustle and activities of life. Already 
have many English families with limited means settled 
in its neighbourhood, and the axe of the husbandman 
is rapidly transforming the whole aspect of the circum- 
jacent country. Like other lakes of its class in these 
latitudes, Lake Simcoe yields to the rigours of winter, 
and becomes perfectly ice-bound for several months in 
the year. 

In the month of December 184-, in company with 
two friends, I undertook the passage of the lake upon 
the ice, which had then been formed for several weeks. 
We started without dreaming of danger, inasmuch as 
the roads, which had been marked off in various direc- 
tions across its surface, had been traversed for some 
time with perfect safety. For two or three days pre- 
viously, the thermometer had ranged at from 10 to 15 
degrees below zero; but a marked change had suddenly 
taken place in the temperature, the mercury having 
risen several degrees. Our object was to cross from 
the Holland Landing, the nearest point of the lake to 
Toronto, to the town of Bonie, on Kempenfelt Bay on 
the opposite side, and lying in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from us. Night was fast setting in when we 
started; but as the moon was then about full, and the 
sky clear, we set out with every anticipation of a plea- 
sant sleigh-ride over the broad and glistening expanse 
of the fettered lake. With a good horse, a couple of 
buffalo robes, and with ample provision for man and 
beast—for we had a journey of about thirty miles be- 
fore us, and there were no inns on the road—we wanted 
nothing that could minister to our comfort. No road 
of life, however, is smooth, even though it sh@ild be 
over ice; and we had scarcely emerged from the low 
and sedgy banks of the Holland River, which was 
quietly emptying itself into the lake under our feet, 
when we encountered one of those rents or chasms 
which so frequently permeate large masses of ‘ice, and 
which sometimes serve effectually to interrupt the road, 
unless the traveller is provided with the means of over- 
coming them. These rents are formed by the inability 
of the ice to sustain its own weight; and when they 
occur in the winter covering of large masses. of water 
like Lake Simcoe, they frequently extend from one end 
of the lake to the other. The water, with which they 
are immediately filled up, seldom freezes; and when 
the ice is covered with a thin sprinkling of snow, the 
eye can trace them for miles, like the blue veins which 
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underlie a clear and brilliant complexion. Although 
they are not always of sufficient width to offer any 
serious impediment to a journey, it is nevertheless a 
matter of prudence in the traveller to possess himself 
of adequate means of crossing them. This is generally 
done by attaching to the bottom of the sleigh two or three 
planks, which can be thrown over the chasm, should 
there be need, in the form of a temporary bridge, over 
which the vehicle can be easily pulled or pushed, the 
horse being in the meantime detached from it, and 
having to trust for his gaining the opposite side to the 
powers of leaping with which nature may have endowed 
him. The propriety of providing ourselves with the 
necessary materials for putting such a device into exe- 
cution, was made manifest to us by this our first inter- 
ruption, the rent which we encountered being suffi- 
ciently formidable to call into exercise all our pontoon 
accomplishments. We got safely across, without fur- 
ther cost than that of a little delay, and proceeded 
merrily on our journey, occasionally enlivening our way 
with a song, and satisfied that we could have but little 
to complain of if all our obstacles should be as easily 
overcome. , 

The shadows of evening had scarcely closed around 
us, ere the moon rose in her full-orbed splendour. Ade- 
quately to describe the scene which her silvery light 
displayed to us is next to impossible. The sky was 
without a cloud. As night advanced, the eastern ho- 
rizon was bathed in that glorious flood of pearly lustre, 
which the moon, in the clear atmosphere of America, 
pours over earth and heaven. To the westward, the 
sky gradually darkened into the deepest blue ; imbedded 
in which, the far-off stars twinkled with a brilliancy 
unknown in our murky climate. The loneliness and 
stillness of the scene were absolutely oppressive. Had 
I been alone, the conviction would easily have settled 
upon me that I was that unhappy wretch—the ‘last 
man. Not a sound stirred in the air, except that of 
our own voices, which we sometimes strained to the 
uttermost, to catch, if possible, an echo; but in vain— 
our appeals met with no response, and all around us 
was as still as death. As far as the eye could reach, a 
belt of spectral pines lined the shore, whose sombre and 
dusky forms contrasted strongly with the glistening ice. 
Their branches were heavily laden with snow, and 
gleamed in the moonlight with myriads of pendent 
icicles. The more distant shores of the lake looked 
ghastly and shadowy ; whilst towards the north, in the 
direction of its greatest length, the vast plain of ice 
which we were traversing appeared to stretch to in- 
finity, merging into the horizon, as if it led to heaven. 
A lovelier night never’ shone on earth—a more beauti- 
ful and impressive scene was never witnessed. 

As we were in no hurry, we proceeded at a leisurely 
pace, guided in our course by a wide breach, which was 
observable in the broad shadow that lay under the 
high bank forming the eastern shore of the lake, and 
which we knew indicated the entrance to Kempen- 
feltBay. It was but natural that our conversation, as 
we proceeded, should turn upon the prospects, social, 
political, and economical, of the magnificent country 
which spread around us, and which, with few excep- 
tions, still rioted undisturbed in all the wild luxuriance 
of nature. 

Engaged in this manner, we were insensible to the 
indications which were accumulating around us, that 
the repose of the elements was soon likely to be dis- 
turbed. ‘The first that we observed was the momen- 
tary obscuration of the moon, caused by the passage 


across its disk of a small cloud, dark and watery-look. 
ing in the centre, but fringed with lighter and fleecy 
vapours. It passed swiftly by, and its shadow sped 
over the frozen lake, as if it marked the flight of an 
eagle. In its lower strata, the air was motionless as | 
before; but the winds were madly careering aloft, as | 
was plainly indicated by the rapid and fitful motions of | 
the clouds, which now mottled the eastern half of the | 
sky, whilst the horizon beyond was shrouded in an | 
impervious screen of dark stormy vapour. We were | 
sufficiently acquainted with the climate to know what 
this sudden change in the aspect of things portended; 
and as we had still many miles before us, we became 
anxious for the termination of our journey. The road 
was but here and there slightly traced; and should the 
night become dark, our position would be very uncom- 
fortable, to say the least of it. It is usual for those | 
who traverse the lake, to stop about half way and bait 
their horses on the ice; but we had no longer time 
to spare for such a detention, and proceeded at an ac. 
celerated pace. We had already encountéred several 
chasms, similar to that which had first obstructed our 
course; but owing to their no great width, and aided 
by the light of the moon, we easily passed them. To 
overcome them in the dark, however, would be quite 
another matter; and darkness was now fast stealing 
around us. 

The angry horizon rapidly unfolded its vapours, and | 
the moon was at length completely obscured. No sooner 
had the last gleam of light forsaken the sky, than the | 
wind began to beat around us in fitful and eddying 
gusts. The snow, which lay lightly upon the ice, was | 
lifted up and thrown rudely against our faces. Our 
position was every moment becoming more and more 
discouraging, and we at length began to give way to 
apprehensions for our safety. Land was, in every 
direction, many miles distant, and we were hemmed in 
by treacherous chasms on every side. This was no 
pleasant predicament in which to be overtaken by the 
howling tempests of a boisterous winter night. The 
darkness which had so suddenly succeeded to the bril- 
liant moonlight, was now nearly complete, and to add | 
to our discomfiture, the wind was almost directly in 
our teeth. Nothing was wanting to impart a climax to | 
our perplexity but a blinding fall of snow; nor was this 
wanting long. A few large and ominous flakes spot- | 
ting the buffalo robes in which we now wrapped our- 
selves, gave token of its approach; after which the 
storm rapidly progressed in its fury, when the gloom 
cast upon our spirits was only exceeded by the still 
deeper gloom which reigned around us. Faster and 
faster fell the drifting snow, and more dismally howled | 
the wintry wind as we crawled along, feeling our steps, 
in momentary expectation of encountering another rent 
in the ice, which our present position would have ren- | 
dered dangerous in the extreme. It seemed as if the | 
elements had conspired to torment us; for the snow, | 
which now beat against us in masses, when it fell, i 
refused to lie, but mounted again on the wings of the \ 
tempest, to mingle with the falling flakes; and it was | 
not until it had been whirled about for some time in 
furious eddies, that it was at length deposited in fan- — 
tastic drifts upon the ice. i 

Every trace of the road was now blotted out ; and as | 
no distant landmarks were discernible for our guidance, | 
we proceeded for some time in an uncertain course, | 
with nothing to guide us but the direction of the wind, | 
which we knew to be easterly. We had every now and | 
then to encounter heavy snow drifts, that had rapidly | 
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accumulated in our path, through which we penetrated 
with some difficulty ; but consoling ourselves with the 
reflection that, if they were toilsome, they were not 
dangerous, like the yawning chasms, of which we stood 
in constant dread. We exerted ourselves to the utmost 
to proceed; but at length, weary and benumbed with 
cold, and unable any longer to face the pitiless storm, 
we came to a halt, without a tree or bush to shelter us 
from the tempest. Our first care was to do all in our 
power to protect both our horse and ourselyes from 
its fury, which we did by turning our vehicle in the 
contrary direction to that of the wind. We had but two 
buffalo robes along with us, one of which we threw 
| over the horse, huddling under the other in the sleigh 
| for warmth and shelter. There we remained for some 
| time, in the hope that the storm would ere long abate 
| somewhat in its fury. Nor were we disappointed in this 
respect. After waiting for about twenty minutes, it 
sensibly relaxed. It was still almost pitchy dark, but 
| the wind had fallen considerably, and the snow fell more 
| sparingly than before. We resumed our journey —if 
| crawling along, one leading the horse, the other moving 
| cautiously a little in advance, to ascertain that the ice 
| was safe, can be called a resumption. Thus we pro- 
| ceeded for some time, in utter uncertainty as to the 
point to which our weary footsteps were leading us; 
| and almost sickened at the thought, that, on the most 
favourable calculation, fully four miles of treacherous 
| ice yet intervened between us and land. 

We had made but little progress in this way, when, 
| to our dismay, the wind began once more to increase 
| in violence, and we were compelled again to seek 
| what shelter we could by coming to a dead halt. We 
| had scarcely done so, however, when our alarm took a 

new direction. We were startled by a dull deep sound, 


resembling a heavy but smothered crack, which arose 
to our left, and apparently in the vicinity of the shore ; 
and which, after a moment’s cessation, was repeated, 
and, growing louder and louder, seemed to approach the 


| spot where we stood, and to which we were now rivetted 
with terror. For a few moments we listened, uncon- 
scious of its cause, but recognised it, as it came nearer 
and nearer to us, bellowing like thunder. It seemed to 
pass swiftly about a hundred yards in advance of us; 
and although still in fear, we could not refrain from 
mutual congratulations on having escaped the danger. 
As it receded to our right, it became fainter and fainter, 
until at length it resembled the sound of musketry 
heard at a distance, and finally died away amongst the 
bays and promontories at the upper end of the lake. 
The whole proceeded from the occurrence of one of the 
physical phenomena of these wintry regions. The ice 
had, in fact, opened another seam ; and in doing so, it 
roared as if it had been racked with pain. As it swept 
by, we clung instinctively to the sleigh, for the chasm 
might have opened beneath our feet. 

As this might prove a crowning difficulty to us, we 
cautiously advanced to ascertain its extent. We had 
not proceeded far, when we heard the water beating in 
small ripples against the newly-rent ice. It was so dis- 
tinct, that even the horse seemed to recognise it; and 
with unerring instinct, recoiled a step or two from the 
danger. There was now no alternative before us but to 
retrace our steps, or to remain where we were until 
morning. Between the two, however, there could be no 
hesitation, and we at once determined to remain. We 
could gain nothing by retreating ; for, to say nothing of 
our having already crossed the greater portion of the 
lake, there were dangers behind us similar to those be- 
fore. The width of the newly-opened seam we ascer- 
tained to be about four feet at the point where we stood. 
Dark and stormy as it was, half that width would have 
deterred us from attempting to cross it. We therefore 
prepared to bivouac for the night. Retreating some 
distance from the chasm, we unharnessed the horse, 
and turned the sleigh on its side, to protect us from 
the wind and the still drifting snow. ‘The horse we 
tied by the reins to the sleigh, and left him to forget 


the cold in an ample feed of oats, which we placed be- 
fore him. We then sat down, enveloped in our buffalo 
skins, under the shelter of the sleigh, in which posture 
we determined to remain until returning light should 
enable us to pursue our journey. 

We were obliged, however, frequently to spring to 
our feet, and move briskly about, in order to counteract 
the insidious and benumbing effects of the cold, to which 
one of my companions, despite of remonstrance, was 
fast giving way. Determined to rescue him from the 
dangerous lethargy which was stealing over him, and 
finding persuasion useless, I resorted to the device of 
provocation. By degrees I managed to rouse him into 
a towering passion, which restored his languid circula- 
tion; and saved him, by arousing him to a state of phy- 
sical activity. The weary hours at length crawled by, 
and a dull, grayish light in the east betokened the ap- 
proach of morning; but with it came no abatement of 
the tempest. The thick air was still oppressed with its 
heavy burden of snow, of which it seemed vainly endea- 
vouring to rid itself. But the approach of light had 
deprived the scene of nine-tenths of its horrors, and we 
lost no time in preparing to resume our journey. 

The cold had by this time, however, so enfeebled us, 
that it was with difficulty we succeeded, by our conjoint 
efforts, in restoring the sleigh to its right position. I 
held the horse, whilst my companions proceeded to re- 
connoitre the chasm, to select the most favourable point 
for crossing it. Whilst they were so engaged, I had to 
shout occasionally to them, with all the strength that 
remained to me, to enable them to rejoin me, for the 
light was still faint, and the heavy snow, mingled with 
the drift, soon hid us from each other. The noise thus 
occasioned, or something else, which it is not now ne- 
cessary to ascertain, caused the horse to become restive. 
I tried to soothe him, but failed, and my hand was not 
strong enough long to retain the rein. Finding him- 
self at liberty, he darted off, and ran past my compa- 
nions, who made a vain effort to stop him. We fol- 
lowed him for a few seconds in the direction he had 
taken, until at length a heavy splash warned us that 
further pursuit might be as dangerous as it was useless, 
We cautiously approached the spot whence the sound 
proceeded, but on reaching the chasm, could find no 
trace of the poor animal, save a little blood, which the 
feeble light enabled us to discern staining the snow on 
the opposite side, and which showed that his head had 
come in violent contact with the ice in tumbling into 
the water. 

We had now no alternative left but to prosecute our 
journey on foot. To cross the chasm, it was necessary to 
resort to our planks; but these were no longer at our com- 
mand, being by this time buried under a heavy wreath 
of snow. We made several ineffectual efforts to recover 
them, and at last gave up the attempt in despair. Our 
situation was now more than ever hopeless. We had 
not sufficient strength left us to overcome the chasm 
by a leap, nor were we in a condition to undertake a 
journey of five-and-twenty miles, which an attempt to 
retrace our steps would have involved. Exhausted and 
benumbed, and in utter despair at our situation, we 
once more resorted to our buffalo skins, wrapped in 
which we again lay down under the shelter of the sleigh. 
The storm raged wildly as before, and although the sun 
had been now more than half an hour above the horizon, 
the thick atmosphere seemed to absorb its struggling 
beams, and nothing but a dull grayish twilight was the 
result. It was again with extreme difficulty that we 
prevented one another from yielding to that drowsy 
lethargy which, under such circumstances, is the sure 
prelude to dissolution. Our powers of resistance would 
have sustained us but little longer, when hope again 
shed its cheering light into our souls. A solitary gleam 
of wan and struggling sunlight suddenly passed over 
us, but was instantly swallowed up again by the drift- 
ing clouds. It was an omen of good, and we hailed it 
with a feeble shout. With renewed prospects of life 
and future happiness in store for us, our energies once 
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more revived, and we sprang instantly to our feet. The 
spell of the storm was broken; it had spent its fury, and 
torn itself to pieces in its wrath. The vapoury masses, 
which had shrouded the heavens and deluged earth with 
snow, were rent asunder on all sides; the sky gradually 
lightened of its burden; and in half an hour’s time, over 
the vast surface of the lake—to which the myriad snow- 
wreaths now imparted as stormy an appearance as its 
unchained waters had ever worn when lashed into bil- 
lows by the wind—the shadows of the broken and fast- 
drifting clouds were sporting themselves in the dazzling 
sunlight. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the recital. After con- 
siderable search, we discovered a point at which we 
could safely cross the chasm which had so unseason- 
ably yawned across our pathway during the night. We 
had not proceeded far on our way towards Bonie, when, 
to our inexpressible joy, we perceived a sleigh making 
directly towards us. It was driven by our warm-hearted 
friend Mr , to visit whom was the object of our 
journey. Aware of our intention to make a night pas- 
sage of the lake, our non-arrival, coupled with the 
storm which had occurred, gave rise to apprehensions 
in his mind which induced him to start off in search of 
us. The relief which his appearance gave us was more 
than seasonable. We jumped into his sleigh, and made 
for land at as rapid a pace as the loose deep snow, with 
which the ice was now covered, would permit us. On 
arriving at our journey’s end, we inured ourselves gra- 
dually, as was but prudent, to the warmth of the house; 
and when, shortly afterwards, seated by the large, crack- 
ling, blazing log-fire, which leaped and roared in the 
ample chimney around which we were ranged, its com- 
fortable heat, together with the happy faces and cordial 
welcomes of those around us, made us forget for a time 
the miseries of the night, and the painful apprehen- 
sions of the morning. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
ERASMUS—LUTHER—TROTZENDORF. 


To give anything like a complete history of education, 
such as should be in anyway suitable to the import- 
ance of the subject, and the interest now attracted to 
it, would require a voluminous work. At present, no- 
thing more is proposed than a brief outline of the pro- 
gress of the science, and some account of the views of 
the more remarkable men who have thought and writ- 
ten on the subject. 

The history of intellectual education in Europe may 
be said to commence with what is generally termed the 
revival of letters in the fourteenth century. Up to this 
time the nations of Europe were engrossed in warlike 

i Few amongst the laity, and those only the 
most favoured by nature or position, attained even the 
rudiments of reading and writing, and the clergy were 
only less ignorant than the laity. Of vernacular litera- 
ture, properly so called, with the exception of ballads and 
romances, there was none; and the huge tomes, written 
in the barbarous Latin of the period, which occasionally 
made their appearance, were occupied with the abstruse 
absurdities of the scholastic theology. The physical 
sciences, with the exception of such amount of empi- 
rical chemistry as was hoarded up in secret by the 
‘alchemists and magicians,’ were unknown, and natural 
history and geography were a mass of fables. Many of 
the principal authors of Rome, we may almost say all 
those of Greece, were unknown even by name; and in 
fact the language of the latter had disappeared from west- 
erp Euro When, however, something like order had 
racceede the anarchy of the middle ages, when cities 
arose an 


was occasionally enjoyed, men quickly 
turned their minds to intellectual pursuits. The revival 
‘of letters began in Italy, in the golden days of the 
republics. The cities of northern Italy were at that 
time both richer and more civilised than any other 
portion of Europe ; intellectual pursuits were more con- 


genial to the people of that classic land than to the 
rader spirit of the Gothic nations ; and the destruction | 
of the Greek Empire, by scattering abroad the learning | 
and the learned men of Greece, afforded facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the ancients which had before 
been unattainable. All the leading men of Italy were 
seized with the passion for letters. Manuscripts were | 
collected, libraries formed, aad schools instituted for | 


the teaching of Latin and the study of the classics, | 
The step thus made was of immense importance, for a || 
literature worth reading was reintroduced into Europe, 
and it began to be thought necessary that men should 
be able to read it. Once awakened to the advantages || 
of mental culture, the intellect of the age, elevated by || 
the tuition of masters so superior to any previously || 
known, expanded the more the more it was cultivated, | 
So far the good done was unalloyed; but it did not long || 

|| 


remain so. 

In looking back on the history of education, as it is 
understood now, and as it was spoken of till within a || 
comparatively recent period, we shall see that opinions | 
have changed rather with regard to the theory than | 
the practice of this science. Every propounder of a | 
system of education, and every schoolmaster, however 
closely he may stick to the antiquated system in the | 
method of teaching, will tell you that his ultimate | 
object is the general training and expanding of the | 
mind, the strengthening and cultivation of the facul- | 
ties, and the fitting of the youth for the business and | 
the duties of the man. As to the best means to this | 
end, we have many questions, but all agree that school | 
learning is only the means by which their object is to 
be attained, not the object itself, and in that object they | 
agree. This distinction, merely verbal though it may | 
at first appear, between the object and the mode of tl 
education, is not unimportant, since it is to the con- | 
founding of the two—in consequence of the overween- | 
ing admiration of the ancients entertained by the revi- | 
valists—that we are to ascribe all the inconsistencies 
which have infected education down to the present day, 
rendering it a teaching of vocabularies instead of a 
training of the mind. It was not perhaps wonderful, 
especially of the Italians, that an undue admiration 

| 
| 
| 


should have been aroused by those beauties of style 
and manner in which the classical authors so immensely 
surpassed the crabbed theologians of the middle ages. 
Carried away by this appreciation of mere external 
excellence, they exeeeded the absurdities of later times, 
and not only imagined that the study of the classics 
comprised everything necessary for education, but ac- 
tually thought that the attainment of a Latin style was 
all that was to be looked to. Selecting one or two 
favourite authors, Cicero in particular, they directed | 
all their efforts to a slavish imitation of him; and the | 
sole object of education, both in theory and practice, 
was held to be, not even the learning of Latin as the | 
most valuable branch of knowledge, but absolutely the 
writing and speaking of Latin in the style of Cicero 
—using no words, no forms of speech, except those 
found in his works. The lengths to which this childish 
idea was carried are almost incredible; and the least 
evil attendant on it was, that it not only led to the 
neglect of all which was really valuable in the uncouth 
learning of the middle ages, but that the classics them- 
selves, for which everything else was abandoned, were 
not studied to the best purpose. 

The theory of Ciceronianism, as this perversion of 
classicism was called, reigned omnipotent for nearly two 
centuries; but it was too absurd to endure for ever; and 
as the learning of the Italians extended into other lands, | 
the pupils began to laugh at the folly of their masters. | 
It was in Germany that the first resistance was made | 
to this education in shadows. It was maintained that _ 
the perfect imitation of the style of any author, how | 
excellent soever, was not the only thing to be sought | 
for in education; and that classical studies would be of | 
little value until they were entered on in a very diffe- 


rent spirit. ‘The celebrated Erasmus was the bitterest 
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enemy of the Ciceronians. He exhibited in the most 
ludicrous light the folly of placing the sum of literary 
excellence in the aping of the same words and turns of 
style as those used by Cicero, without any regard to the 
alterations necessitated by change of circumstances, or 
any consideration of the intrinsic merit of the work. 
But though Erasmus gave a fatal blow to Cicero- 
nianism, and so far did good service to the cause of 
education, he did not touch the principle which was 
the root of all the evil—namely, the teaching of the 
classics for themselves alone. He only showed how to 
impart the best knowledge of the classics, not how best 
to educate the man. Thus the sum of his argument is 
contained in the question, Whether he is the better 
master who, in reading an author, only loads the me- 
| mory with individual niceties of language, or he who, 
| whilst he impresses his pupils with the full spirit of his 
author, at the same time instructs them in every point 
of history, physics, or literature necessary to the com- 
plete understanding of that author? His efforts were di- 
rected to the overthrow of the Ciceronian system, be- 
cause it did not teach the classics aright, rather than 
to the establishment of the principle, that the teaching 
of the classics is not the object of education. 

In fact Luther seems to have been the first and the 
only man of his time who understood this matter aright, 
who saw that education is not comprised in Latin and 
Greek, and that if the classics are to be studied at all, 
they should be studied not as the end, but as the means 
for attaining the end. He found education in Germany 
of the crudest and most useless kind. Instruction was 
chiefly in the hands of the monks, and little or nothing 
of real knowledge was imparted by them. The study 
of the classics was cramped by the Ciceronian folly, and 
what was taught as science was the fanciful absurdities 
of the ancients. In place of these vanities, Luther strove 
to introduce a sound system of practical instruction not 
only for the higher orders, but for the people in general ; 
and it is to his efforts that we may trace the origin of that 
system of education which now renders German schools 
the models for those of Europe. His views on this sub- 
ject were most extensive, and he strenuously enforced 
the necessity of education for every class.’ It will not 
do, he writes, to say that the children of the poor have 
| no time for attending school (a common objection even 
| in our days); my opinion is, that the boys should go 
| to school for an hour or two every day, and bestow 
the rest of their time at home, in working or learning 
| their future trade. Surely, too, a girl may give an 
| hour a day to the school, and yet have time enough 
| for her household business. And therefore it is, he 
| argues, the duty of the state to provide instruction 
for all. For since these children, whether instructed 
or ignorant, must grow up amongst us—and the well- 
being of a state does not consist merely in riches 
and military strength, but in good and orderly citi- 
zens; yet besides those whose parents are too care- 
less, there are many whose parents, though willing, 
are unable or unfitted to instruct—it is no less the 
interest than the duty of the government to care for 
those who otherwise must grow up without any in- 
struction whatever. Thus Luther’s idea of education 
was not that of arbitrary teaching without reference to 
utility, but the imparting of such instruction, and the 
carrying out of such a system of training, as would best 
fit the youth of both sexes to fulfil their respective 
duties as men and women. In fact the extension of 
sound education was essential to the great object of 
Luther’s life. Founded as his reformation was on in- 
|| tellectual enlightenment, he saw the necessity, if his 
reformation was to be permanent, of extending and pre- 
serving that enlightenment. So he pressed the neces- 
sity of a real study of the classics, with a view to the 
thorough examination of his views on religion, whether 
correct or otherwise—declaiming against cramming a 
collection of words and phrases down the throats of the 
unlucky students, without any attempt to expiscate the 
teal worth of the authors read, or to make the learning 


so acquired ultimately useful. But whilst so strenuous 
an advocate for classical learning, he did not by any 
means bound his views by it alone. It is of no use, he 
said, to teach words alone—we must teach things also ; 
for if words alone are taught, without any understand- 
ing of the thing signified, nothing is taught at all. So 
he was altogether opposed to Erasmus, and insisted on 
the necessity of instruction in physics and science in 
general. This instruction, too, he wished to be of the 
best kind, and inveighed against the use of such works 
as those of Aristotle, which were even in those days 
known to give most incorrect views of nature, point- 
ing out that all the improvements and advances then 
made in science should be brought to bear upon the 
system of instruction, so as, 2s far as possible, to give 
the scholar a real insight into the mysteries of nature. 
With the same view Luther added to his course of in- 
struction mathematics, history, rhetoric (all at that 
time either not taught at all, or most miserably taught), 
as well as music, and exercises for the body as well as 
the mind. And nothing can more strongly show how 
completely he felt that education was not bounded by 
teaching, than the minuteness with which he descends 
into the particulars of the early training of children, 
exposing the evils of severity towards them, of intro- 
ducing foolish or improper ideas into their minds, and 
the necessity of giving full play to the natural vivacity 
and activity of youth, in opposition to the system of 
seclusion and restraint pursued in the monkish semi- 
naries. Such, generally, were Luther’s views; and so 
great were the improvements effected by him, that he 
was scarcely more the reformer of religion than of edu- 
cation in Germany. His coadjutor in this, as in his 
other labours, was Melancthon, who reduced to practice 
the theory which Luther expounded; and having first 
qualified himself for the task, composed several books 
for the use of learners, and acted as teacher in many of 
the higher branches. 

Of the many teachers who, incited by the exhorta- 
tions of Luther, strove to supply an education suitable 
to the increasing enlightenment of the age, the most 
characteristic, both as regards the man and the time, 
was Trotzendorf. He was born in the year 1490, and 
was for thirty-five years rector of the school at Gold- 
berg in Silesia. There was no point on which Luther 
was more decided than the inexpediency of severity in 
discipline, and the practicability, as well as advisable- 
ness, of leading aright by moral influence, instead of de- 
terring from wrong by terror of punishment. ‘Trotzen- 
dorf’s system was founded on this principle. His ideal 
of a school was, that it should be a republic, in which 
the scholars should assist the master in the task of go- 
vernment. With this view he constituted himself per- 
petual dictator, and promulgated a code of laws which 
all were bound to obey. Officers were appointed from 
amongst the boys, with various duties; some to see 
that the proper hours for rising and going to bed were 
preserved, that the clothes were kept clean, &c.; others, 
that order was maintained at meal-times, and so forth. 
Besides these, there were monitors, chosen weekly or 
monthly, for assisting the teachers in their labours. 
The government of the school was quite constitutional, 
It consisted of a consul, chosen by the master every 
month, twelve senators, and two censors. Every scholar 
accused of a fault was eited before the senate, at the 
meetings of which Trotzendorf was always present in 
his character of dictator. The accused was given eight 
days to prepare his defence, and if he failed, was sub- 
jected to such punishment as was appointed in the laws 
for his offence. This system, of officers chosen from, 
and judicial functions exercised by, the scholars them- 
selves, was in great measure the same as that practised 
in our own day at Hazlewood school; and Trotzendorf’s 
method of teaching was in so far a foreshadowing of 
the Lancasterian, that he availed himself, in the in- 
struction of the lower classes, of the aid of monitors 
chosen from the higher. Some of the rules laid down 
for the conduct of the scholars were singular enough— 
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as that they should not bathe during summer in cold 
water, nor go on the ice nor throw snowballs during 
winter, nor eat too much fruit in autumn. We 
have, however, introduced this sketch of a school of 
the sixteenth century, not so much from the coincidence 
of its system with some of those of the nineteenth, as 
because the system, however whimsical in some of 
its details, was founded on a principle which is still 
too much overlooked—the principle of self-rule and 
self-responsibility—the uniting of the scholars with the 
master in the task of government. Those who consider 
the whole duty of a schoolmaster to consist in the driv- 
ing in of a certain amount of knowledge, may sneer at 
the idea of Trotzendorf as fantastic and cer- 
tain to produce much embarrassment without any prac- 
tical benefit; but if the real object of education be the 
formation of the mind, such a system is well deserving 
of consideration which, constituting the pupil himself 
the judge and the reprehender of wrong, leads him to 
look to principle as the basis of action. In point of 
fact, the great difficulty in the moral regulation of a 
school, is the difficulty of producing the feeling of re- 
sponsibility. If we are to have moral principle, we 
must have self-responsibility ; and there can be no 
feeling of responsibility without self-government. If, 
then, as men, we are to be actuated by principle, the 
sooner we begin to look within ourselves for our motives 
of action the better. Under the ordinary management 
of our schools, the pupil does not feel himself bound to 
his master by any tie beyond that of unreasoning sub- 
jection—the school is divided by an impassable line 
into the governed and the governors and the scholars, as 
Trotzendorf said, and are bound together in an impene- 
trable phalanx in opposition to the master. If they do 
right, they escape punishment; if wrong, they suffer it ; 
but as they have no share in judging what is right or 
wrong, the prospect of punishment constitutes their 
whole motive for acting one way or the other. Itisa 
simple matter of calculation, somewhat like that of the 
smuggler, who knows that, if detected, he is liable to 
pay the penalty of his offence, but who attaches no 
moral guilt to the act for which he suffers. After all, 
a school is, as Trotzendorf said, but a collection of 
youthful men, and in the same circumstances the same 
results may be predicated with regard to both. Nothing 
is more trite than the observation, that the essential 
advantage of a constitutional over a despotic govern- 
ment does not consist so much in any direct superiority 
in the external wellbeing of the subjects of one over 
those of the other, as in the general elevation of mind 
and principle produced by the habit of self-reliance 
and self-control. The same may be said of a school. 
Under the despotic sway of a vigilant master, a boy 
may commit fewer acts deserving punishment than if 
under the control of his fellows; but the effect on his 
mind will be far inferior. In the one case, he acts 
aright from fear, not from conviction; in the other, 
he is elevated to the position of judging for him- 
self; he feels that it is wrong to do wrong; and his 
moral principle is gradually strengthened under the 
influence of the same motives which are to guide him 
in manhood. Nor are the benefits arising from this 
union of the pupil with the master limited to indirect 
improvement. At present, the master is placed so com- 
pletely in opposition to his scholars, he is so completely 
the common enemy, that every effort is made, even at 
the expense of the innocent, to screen the guilty. It is 
from this feeling, that the great object is to thwart the 
master, and that the whole school is banded together 
in a sacred compact against his authority, that so much 
obloquy attaches to the crime of the tell-tale. Who 
does not remember innumerable instances where the 
greatest amount of wrong and tyranny by one boy 
towards another was borne without complaint; and why 
was this? Because the appealing to the master was 
looked on as a species of treason, as a treachery far 
more to be detested than the crime of the greatest 
bully in the school. We do not complain of this feel- 


ing; it is a natural and an honourable feeling; and so 
long as things continue on the present footing, the 
same feeling, and the evils resulting from it, must exist. 
But the case would be very different if the injustice to 
be complained of were about to come under the autho- 
rity of the equals instead of the common master of the 
oppressor and oppressed. In that case the pupils would 
be engaged on the same side as the master; wrong and 
injustice could be checked without touching the senti- |) 
ment of honour, or destroying the feeling of confidence 
amongst the pupils themselves; whilst at the same 
time, as the last appeal in the last resort would be to 
the master, his authority would be looked to for pro- 
tection, and he would be regarded with confidence rather 
than aversion. 

But whilst the enlisting of the moral feeling of the 
pupils in aid of the master’s authority will produce these 
advantages—if the system is carried out on principles || 
which secure a perfect confidence between ali parties— 
the mere making of the pupils the tools of the master is 
not only detrimental to his authority, but must neces- 
sarily be destructive of all moral feeling amongst the 
pupils themselves. As a contrast to the system of Trot- 
zendorf, we may take that of the Jesuits, whose schools 
at this period obtained the greatest celebrity, and who 
so far enlisted their scholars on the same side as the mas- || 
ter, that they enrolled them as a sort of detective force 
against each other. The whole scholastic system of the 
Jesuits was founded on what they chose to call a ‘ beau- 
tiful emulation’ amongst the pupils. Stringent rules 
were laid down for the regulation of the school, and the 
strictest.and most slavish obedience to these rules was 
required. Any one transgressing them was subjected 
to a certain punishment, unless (and this was the beau- 
tiful emulation) he could in the meantime detect one 
of his fellows in the same fault; as, for instance, the 
speaking of anything but Latin was strictly forbidden. 
Any one, however, who, for the infringement of this rule, |) 
had been subjected to disgrace and punishment, trans- || 
ferred both to any schoolfellow ‘whom he had likewise || 
heard, either in or out of school, speak German, or at any- || 
rate whom he could convict of such a fault by a compe- 
tent witness.’ This system was, as we have said, so far || 
founded on the same principle as that of Trotzendorf, that 
the pupils were united with the master in the repression 
of evil; but here the resemblance ceased. The plan of 
the Jesuits created no union of interest founded on mo- | 
rality, aroused no feeling of self-responsibility ; for the | 
pupils were the spies, and not the colleagues of their 
master. But the disadvantages of such a system were 
not merely negative. Every one must at once see the || 
abominable evils which would necessarily be generated | 
by the operation of this principle of beautiful emulation. 
It was, in fact, emulation turned the wrong way: all |, 
feeling of honour, all confidence, all affection among: 
the scholars must have been destroyed. Lach, inste 
of being the friend, was the enemy of his neighbour; i 
and the great object of every one was not to incite his || 
fellow to do right, but to lead him wrong. How different | 
to Trotzendorf’s plan, by which each boy, instead of | 
being a spy on the other, and interested in his misdoing, } 
was guarantee for his doing well; and wrong-doing was | 
avoided, not because detection was inevitable, but be- | 
cause the feeling of the school was enlisted against it! | 

We have alluded at such great length to this subject, | 
because we believe that many of the problems which | 
now vex us in the practical details of school manage- | 
ment, can only be solved by resorting to a system 
which, by identifying the interests of the master and | 
the scholars, shall lead them to support, instead of | 
thwarting his authority. But then, if such an attempt | 
is to be productive of any advantage, it must be fully 
carried out. The pupils must feel that it is they them- 
selves who act, and not their master through them; 
they must be the allies, not the servants of their gover- 
nor. To say that such a system would be attended by | 
many difficulties, and would require the most judicious | 
and unremitting attention, is merely to say what is true 
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of every scheme of education which is to produce any 
good whatevef. That such a plan is not impracticable, 
the writer has witnessed. In the case alluded to, the 
idea originated entirely with the scholars themselves. 
A code of laws was drawn up for the regulation of their 
conduct towards each other, and officers were appointed 
for the enforcing of them. Regular meetings were held 
at stated periods, at which the rules were altered ac- 
cording to the opinion of the majority. The matter 
went on for some time without even the knowledge of 
the master. On his being informed of it, he recognised 
the self-created authority, and ultimately referred to his 
pupils the investigation into many matters of dispute 
and of offence which would otherwise have come under 
his own cognisance, and which were adjudged on as 
much to his satisfaction as, and far more so to that of 
the pupils, than if they had been left to his own indivi- 
dual decision. The practical details of the system were 
but imperfectly concocted from the first, and its full 
operation was much impeded by extraneous circum- 
stances; but the beneficial effects produced on the 
moral feeling of the school were such as to be remarked 
by all who had any opportunity of judging of it before 
and after the introduction of this principle of self- 
government. 


‘ROSE ALLEN* 


Tuts is a little book professing to be the self-written 
memoirs of a servant-girl, but verging so much on the 
character of a tale, that, in the absence of authentica- 
tion, great doubt of its genuineness is excited. Even if 
accepted as what it professes to be, it does not tell in 
the way we would expect; for Rose is no average speci- 


men of her class, being the reduced daughter of a far- 
mer, the acquaintance of a rector’s daughter, and sister 
of a young clergyman, and altogether betraying a tone 
of mind and habits of feeling which speak much more 
of the middle than of the labouring classes. There is, 
nevertheless, an appearance of great truthfulness in the 
sketches of families and individuals whom Rose Allen 
met in the course of her life of service; and the inci- 
| dents, with two or three exceptions, do not occur in the 
manner of fictitious events. However the fact may be 
in this respect, the book is one entirely readable, in 
some places touching; and we believe it may help to 
show how the relation of mistress and servant may be 
made more happy than it is. 

Rose’s history commences with the departure of her 


| widowed mother, and a large family of young children, 
| from their happy country-home, to dwell in a poor lodg- 


ing in Liverpool, with only a pittance to depend upon 
for subsistence. ‘ We entered our new abode with heavy 
hearts: all was in sad contrast to the home we had left. 
A thick yellow fog hung over the town; carts and car- 


| riages rolled by incessantly; and quarrelsome children 


were crowded on the steps of the lodging-house. We 
silently made our way along the narrow passage, went 


| up the steep creaking stairs, each flight causing my 


mother to breathe quicker and more painfully; and the 
people we met either staring us out of countenance, or 
pushing past with hasty indifference. The landlady, 
with a kind of dogged resolution, piloted us to the third 


| floor, and noisily threw open the door of the sitting- 
| Toom, closing it upon us the moment we entered. A 


single candle was on the table, and a tray ready for tea. 
I hastened to give my mother a cup, for she was too 


| faint to speak. As she lay down on the miserable sofa, 
|| one of its legs broke, and we were obliged to prop it up 
| with one of our boxes. 


The children were quiet with 
astonishment and fear at the dark room, the noisy 
Voices in every part of the house, and the perpetual 
shaking of the room from footsteps above and below. 
My dear mother, when a little refreshed, drew me to 
her, and kissed me, saying, “ Let us be thankful, love, 


* The Autobiography of Rose Allen, Edited by a Lady. 
London: Longman anid Co, 1847. 
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that we can be alone here together.” I could not repress 
a few tears, though cheered by her affection, which 
made me feel, at the right moment, how richly we were 
blessed when she was still spared to us; but the tears 
proved infectious, and both little girls began to cry, 
partly from weariness. It was some time before they 
could be consoled; nor was it effected until Johnny and 
Willy discovered a poor little kitten, which seemed half 
starved, and engaged the attention of all. I took this 
opportunity to look at our sleeping apartments: they 
were very poor, and I did not know how my mother was 
to rest in such confusion. The children, fortunately, were 
so tired, that they dropped asleep as soon as they were 
in bed, and then I had a long talk with my mother as 
to our future proceedings. She wished me to go first to 
the corporation schools, and see if all the four little ones 
could be taken in at once, and then to call on the lady in 
Rodney Street, whom Mr Herbert had mentioned as likely 
to supply us with’sewing. When we had decided upon 
this plan, we went to bed. In spite of sorrow and con- 
stant noise, I soon slept, but often awoke, and saw too 
plainly that my mother never rested. In the morning 
she was too ill to rise, and I went out with sad fore- 
bodings. 

‘I could not find out the schools from the directions 
impatiently given by our landlady; but a kind old Irish- 
woman, who was selling fruit in a basket, showed me the 
way, giving me a posy of southernwood and snowdrops 
from her scanty stock. I was greatly delighted, for all 
our trials had not prevented my fearing we should never 
see flowers again. After some trouble, I agreed with 
the schoolmistress that the children should come that 
afternoon at two o’clock, and then went back to my 
Irish friend to ask where I should obtain food for our 
dinner. She gave me various instructions; but it was 
twelve o’clock when I again found myself at home, hav- 
ing expended two shillings in what seemed but a scanty 
meal. My mother asked me what I had spent; and 
when I told her, I was sorry to see she looked grieved, 
though she immediately said, with a smile, “ Never 
mind to-day: but we must try to live upon less, if we 
mean to have food at all.” I took the children to school, 
and at three o’clock, cold and weary, rang the bell at 
Mrs Gray’s house in Rodney Street. A footman opened 
the door, saying sharply, “ Well, and what’s your busi- 
ness?” “JI wish to speak to Mrs Gray, to ask if she 
can give us some sewing.” “ Not she: she’s plenty of 
folks to do her sewing.” But seeing his lady passing, 
he told her my request. She replied, “Oh, I can’t see 
her now: tell her to call again. What’s her name?” 
I told the man “ Rose Allen:” on hearing which, she 
said, “ Yes, I must see her; it’s the child Mr Herbert 
spoke about. How tiresome! I shall be late at Mrs 
Brown’s.” After asking many questions, some of which 
I thought very strange, she gave me two merino frocks 
of the children’s to be turned, desiring me to bring them 
as soon as possible. I went back to my mother, who 
seemed pleased at the kind of work, and immediately 
began. It was late at night before she came to bed; 
but uneasy as I felt about her, the day’s fatigues had 
been so great, I could not then speak to her. The next 
morning I got up in the dark, and going into the par- 
lour, was astonished to see her at work, wrapped up in 
her cloak, without a fire, and pale with cold. “Oh, 
mother, you will be ill—I know you will; and you will 
die: and what shall we do without father or mother?” 
“ My dear Rose, remember that when our rent is paid 
we have only six shillings a week to look to, and that 
will scarcely find us in bread; the schooling will be 
sixpence weekly; and the chief part of our food, fire, 
and clothing, where are they to come from? Strength 
will be given according to our need; and I really had 
some sleep last night. Besides, dear, you will find the 
lady expecting these things in a day or two; and we 
have a character to earn.” 

‘I made a small fire according to her directions, and 
then warmed some rice and milk for breakfast. The 
children were really very good: the kitten had become 
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fond of them, and never failed to come in at meal- 
times. I remarked upon their quietness to my mother, 
and was surprised at her grave look; but she said no- 
thing: a month later, I understood too well why she 
looked grave.’ 

The above, it will be acknowledged, is equally true 
and touching. After many sufferings, the family is 
relieved by the kind intervention of a Miss Evelyn, the 
district visitor, and Rose is recommended to go to ser- 
vice. Her first place was in the house of a couple of 
Quaker sisters of the most primitive fashion of the sect, 
with a young nephew, unhappily possessed of a taste for 
music. The quiet, precise manuers of the sisters, and the 
disturbance caused to‘them by their musical nephew, 
are amusingly sketched. Her next mistress was a Mrs 
Stanhope, the wife of a wealthy merchant—a good- 
natured, but confused and irregular family. ‘ There 
were three, four, or five breakfasts, as the occasion 
might be. The different ages of the family led to much 
of this perpetual eating and drinking; but it was in- 
creased by irregular hours. Miss Ellis and her young 
ladies breakfasted at eight, and it was the most regular 
of the morning meals: the younger children had the 
same hour fixed, but nine times out of ten they were 
gone with Mr Stanhope to look at something; or, when 
it was ready in the house, I was ordered to take it into 
the garden. The nine o'clock repast, for the older 
members, was generally prolonged till eleven—almost 
time for the little ones’ luncheon; and Mr Crofts, the 
butler, would fret and fume, ring bells, and knock at 
doors, until his face was crimson. Then the numerous 
and contradictory directions which were often given— 
horses ordered for riding into town would be counter- 
manded, because Miss Louisa must have the carriage 
to shop. Mr Somebody was coming unexpectedly that 
evening, so the pic-nic tea in the hay-field must be 
given up. Mr Stanhope would leave the house, order- 
ing dinner at six or seven; come back at half-past five 
—the gentleman could not come; “ So,” he would per- 
haps exclaim, “ never mind, but just cut some sand- 
wiches to take with the tea in the field;” and while 
the butler was carrying it out, the young gentleman 
would remember an evening engagement of a fort- 
night’s standing, and a car be ordered, the horses pro- 
bably having already been out twice that day.’ 

This family being reduced by a change of fortune, 
Rose has to seek another place. ‘In a couple of days 
I was well enough to walk to Mrs Bennet’s, at Aig- 
burth, a lady who I had heard wanted a young woman 
to wait wpon her. When I knocked at’ the door, the 
servant said, “ Mrs Bennet never saw any one if she did 
not feel in the humour, and she guessed that would be 
the case to-day.” She left me waiting in the cold pas- 
sage for at least ten minutes, and then came back to 
say Mrs Bennet wished me to call the next day. This 
was tiresome, as the walk was long, and consumed both 
time and strength; but I went, and was ushered in, 
after again waiting fully ten minutes. Mr Bennet was 
seated, with a newspaper, on one side of the fire, his 
left knee propped up, under an attack of gout. Mrs 
Bennet was on the other side, nursing a fat poodle dog. 
She asked a multitude of questions about my former 
places and the rest of my family, commenting upon my 
answers to Mr Bennet as if I had not been present. I 
asked what my duties with her would be. “ Nothing 
heavy,” she replied. “'There’s my old china in this 
room, in my bedroom, and in the closet, which must be 
dusted every day: there’s breakfast for the dog, cat, 
and parrot: indeed all their meals you would have to 

epare; and my dear poodle can’t eat meat unless it 
is nicely minced. They must be washed every other 
day, and combed every day; and poodle must go a 
walk when it is sunshiny, only you must never let him 
wet his feet, but carry him across the streets. They 
must sleep in your room, as I should not feel easy for 
them to be left alone. Then there’s my caps; you 
would wash and make them, and I always change them 
three times a week. Of course you would have to 


attend my toilet; but that would not take long, as | 
am never more than an hour morning and evening, and 
You can write, I suppose ?” 


two hours before dinner. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ I should want you to write always to tradespeople, 
and invitation notes for my whist parties. Do you like 
reading ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, very much.” 

“T don’t know, then, whether you'll suit me. The 
last maid liked reading, and she kept my poor Polly 
waiting for his supper twice in one month; and some- 
times she forgot to wash the cat on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and would do it on Tuesdays or 
Thursdays, which I never can permit; and I’m sure it 
all came from her love of books.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I would never read unless you gave 
me leaye; and I really would endeavour to keep to the || 
hours and days you wish.” 

“ What do you think, Mr Bennet; will the girl do?” 

“I wish, my dear, you would not ask me; when I’ve || 
the gout in my foot, you know I can’t bear to be \) 
spoken to.” | 

“That reminds me,” said the lady, “your duties | 
would include sitting with your work in the room when || 
Mr Bennet has the gout. I hardly ever do, he’s so vio- || 
lent; and he requires some one at such times whom he |, 
can scold and abuse as he likes: do you understand ?” 

“I think I should hardly be qualified for this part of || 
your place, ma’am; and I am sorry that you did not | 
mention it sooner, as it would have saved you further | 
trouble.” 

“Oh, nonsense; what does it signify? You'd only 
have to sit quiet; and he never throws anything worse | 
than his book or his slippers at any one, and you would 
not mind that.” 

‘I told Mrs Bennet decidedly that I could not take | 
the situation; and as I withdrew— inclined both to 
laugh and cry—I heard her say to Mr Bennet, “ Really 
girls are so saucy in these days, there’s no bearing it: 
they talk of difficulty in finding places, but it’s my 
opinion the difficulty is to find servants.” ’ 

Rose settles with a family named Dacre, of whom a 
most painful picture is drawn. Of aristocratic birth and 
pretension, with narrow means, they maintain a show 
of state by shabby and even fraudulent expedients. 
‘I never saw a good fire the whole time that I was 
there; no one had sufficient bedding for winter; the 
bread was often so stale, that it had to be soaked in 
water before it could be used; the wages of the old ser- 
vants who had served them so faithfully were seldom | 
paid; and no one had more than was just enough | 
to prevent their giving warning. The family, when 
alone, would often live upon heavy puddings, to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. . . . My own troubles seemed | 
almost light when compared with those of Miss Jan- | 
son, the miserable, unhappy governess. I used to lock 
upon her, and wonder why such things were permitted. 
Her face was deeply marked with care, want, and 
sorrow ; it seemed as if her wretchedness was too deeply | 
seated to find vent in words; and if it had, who would | 
have listened to them? Her eyes were tearless, for she || 
had no sympathy to bring the relief of tears, No 
friends came to see her, for her home was afar off; 
and that home was too r to receive her again, or 
to permit her to think of leaving her present abode. 
She was highly accomplished, and her time was fully 
occupied in teaching and cramming two pale - faced 
girls of fifteen and sixteen, who were to come out, with 
all the array of music, singing, drawing, and languages, 
in the hope of securing some establishment, which | 
should release them from further bondage under their | 
home-system. I used to pity these girls, but not as | 
I pitied Miss Janson. . . . I used to fill a bottle with 
hot water for her in the winter nights, but I dared | 
not let Mrs Dacre know, for she would have forbidden 
it as extravagant, and I think this first made Miss Jan- 
son speak to me: she was so much with her pupils, that 
it was not very easy to do so in private; but at last she | 
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became fond of me, and would weep when I expressed 
my compassion for her lonely state. Once she said, 
“ Far better for me if I could be a respectable servant in 
some kind family; I should at least have some of the 
comforts of life, and there would be some one to speak 
to, some one who would love me, amongst the other ser- 
vants; and no good mistress would allow any one to be 
so overworked or so treated as I am, and must be, while 
Iremain here.” I ventured to advise her leaving the 
place, and asked if she could not become an upper 
nurse. “I would-willingly, Rose; but small as my 
salary is, it is more than I could earn as a servant, and 
I have a poor crippled sister, who looks to me for help. 
Iam angry at myself for what I have said, but my heart 
seems so full, and your kindness has led me to speak 
more openly than was perhaps right. I almost hate the 
talents I possess for music and drawing. These pur- 
suits, which were intended as relaxations for the mind, 
and to increase our appreciation of all that is good and 
beautiful in the creation—to me are associated with the 
sordid striving after vain distinction, with heartless in- 
difference to the welfare of others, and with the years 
that I have dragged on in teaching them either to un- 
willing pupils, or to those who studied them for the low 
purpose of attracting notice by their exhibition.” 

‘ This was the outpouring of a crushed spirit; but it 
would be unfair not to state, that when she gradually 
acquired the habit of confiding in my affection, she 
seldom spoke in this bitter strain: her spirit was too 
meek: she more frequently adverted to the suffering 
which this unhappy family brought upon themselves, 
to remembrances of her own early and happy life, and 
to her strong conviction that all her trials were sent 
for a wise and good end. She liked me to repeat simple 
hymns and psalms. Her memory was singularly reten- 
tive, and stored with chapters and texts from the Bible; 


|| without which, she said, the isolation of her existence 


would have deprived her of her reason. I could not 
help fancying she looked a little better after giving vent 
to her pent-up repressed feelings, and it gave me re- 
newed strength to go on a little longer in this un- 
pleasant situation.’ 

As a contrast to this wretched home, we have Rose 
finally settled-in the greatest happiness with the Eve- 
lyns, a wealthy mercantile family, given to every good 
and charitable work, and full of all right-mindedness. 
The greater part of Mr Evelyn’s time was consumed in 
business of a philanthropic nature, and in attending to 
petitions for advice and help. The old housekeeper 
used to say, ‘Her master’s riches would never hinder 
his entering into the kingdom of heaven, but would 
rather smooth the way.’ ‘I was much struck,’ says 
Rose, ‘ by the invariable consideration which was shown 
for our feelings; and I have heard the men say that 
he would check any one at his own table who was 
making remarks which might be unpleasant to those 
who were waiting. The manners, too, of the whole 
family were not only quite free from pride, but had no 
coldness. They seemed never to forget that their 
servants felt like themselves; and when asking them 
to perform any service, they always did it so gently, 
and with such evident belief and trust in their good- 
will, that it produced the most hearty, loving service. 
Books were provided, and encouragement given to im- 
prove ourselves.” 

Rose concludes her story with her marriage to Ed- 


| ward Grant, a young mercantile man of good prospects. 


‘To beguile,’ she says, ‘ some of the long afternoons, 
while waiting for Edward, I have written these sketches 
of the different situations which I have filled, hoping 
that they may suggest to those who do not always pay 
due attention to the welfare of their households the 
duty of consulting their servants’ feelings, which are so 
often the same as their own; hoping also that they will 
endeavour to bear in mind how easily they may wound, 
and how easily they may gratify, those who are de- 


| pendent upon them for the daily comfort of their lives. 


Very strong are the mutual bonds of duty and obliga- 


tion between servants and their employers. And when 
they are properly felt and attended to, very valuable 
are the friendships which may be formed. At all 
events, very pleasant may their mutual intercourse be 
rendered, when servants give themselves up with hearti- 
ness and good-will to the performance of their various 
duties ; and when their employers remember that kind- 
ness and consideration are as much due to their feel- 
ings, as is attention to their bodily comfort, or the 
punctual payment of their wages.’ 


DO ANIMALS FEEL PAIN? 


Tuts is a question about which: one should think there 
could be little doubt. ‘The grand distinction of animal 
being is sensation, or a power of receiving pleasure or 
pain from external objects. When we see one of the 
very lowest and simplest in the scale of animals—the 
polype, for example—stretching out its long slender 
arms, and eagerly seizing the food which is palatable to 
it, while it rejects substances which are unsuitable; or 
when we see this same polype shrinking and withdraw- 
ing its body from the rude touch of any object applied 
to it, we cannot but suppose that all this arises from the 
will of the animal, stimulated by its perceptions of either 
pleasure or pain. Yet doubts have been started by many 
whether the lower animals possess any degree of sen- 
sibility; while some go so far as to deny them all con- 
sciousness of either pleasure or pain. Shakspeare, in 
one of those grand and comprehensive generalisations 
so characteristic of his mighty intellect, makes the ‘ cor- 
poral sufferance’ of the beetle which we tread upon as 
great as the dying pangs of a giant. Now, though we 
are not prepared, physiologically speaking, to maintain 
that all grades of animals have the same intensity of 
nervous sensibility, yet we doubt not that within each 
one’s particular sphere the pleasures of existence and 
the pangs of dissolution are both acutely perceptible. 
Indeed all facts and analogies are in favour of such an 
opinion. We cannot look, says Paley, on the myriad 
crowds of insects buzzing in the air of a summer eve, 
without having suggested to us an immense diffusion of 
actual enjoyment. Nor, on the other hand, can we 
view the quivering limb, the shrinking wounded muscle, 
or the anxious anguished look of any of the higher ani- 
mals, without supposing that there are accompanying 
feelings of pain. Indeed we should not have thought it 
necessary to start this subject at all, had it not been 
suggested by a paper read lately before a learned society 
(The Ashmolean) in Oxford.* In this paper Mr Rowell 
endeavours to prove that even quadrupeds evince very 
little or no sensations of pain on being grievously 
maimed or mortally wounded. He gives instances of 
horses which, having fallen and fractured their legs, yet 
lay without any visible expressions of pain, and after a 
little while began to eat the grass growing around them. 


only squeal because they are held fast; and that, if they 
are allowed to run away, they make no noise, or give 
no indication of pain, till they fall down dead from the 
loss of blood. Now, it appears to us that such facts as 
these prove nothing. The pain of a fractured limb is 
acute only at first, and even then is by no means exces- 
sive. 


that a horse or other quadruped meeting with such an 
accident, and being freed from the mental anxieties of 


be inclined to resume its usual eating propensities. But 
if such animal be watched afterwards, when inflamma- 
tion of the limb, with heat and swelling commences, all 
the usual manifestations of pain and irritability will 
undoubtedly be present. Indeed no one can look upon 
a horse or other animal labouring under a diseased 
limb, and watch the reluctance with which they put 
such a limb to the ground, and the writhing of the 


* Sce ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,’ October 1847. 
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He also mentions that pigs, when their throats are cut, | 


For several hours after the injury there is little | 
or no uneasiness, if the limb be not rudely moved; so | 


a man on such occasion, may readily be supposed to | 
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which even a partial pressure on it causes, and 
for a moment that very acute pain accompani 
all such motions. It is the same with the stuck pig: 
the mere act of opening the carotid arteries is ac- 
companied with but a slight and momentary pain, 
not a great deal more than that attending the simple 
ing of a vein in the arm; and after the first inci- 
ston, all pain subsides, and no wonder that the liberated 
cote dg Me it drops dead from mere ex- 
ustion of blood. The fact is, that nature has most 
curiously and wisely contrived that almost all the sen- 
sitive nerves are situated on the inner skin, or external 
parts of the body, in order to constitute so many guards 
or sentinels against all external mischief; while the in- 
ternal parts, including even the heart and the most im- 
t vital organs, are almost devoid of sensibility. 
that has seen, on a hot summer day, the horse or 
the ox, maddened by the sting of the gadfly, leave his 
favourite pastures, and rush furiously to the nearest 
pool of water or shady thicket, could for a moment 
subscribe to the idea that their sensations of pain were 
not acute? The effects of the spur and the whip, too, 
must surely be so many daily practical proofs of the 
sensibility of horses. 

Mr Rowell adduces some curious and well-known 
instances of animals gnawing their own flesh and bones. 
* Tt is curious,’ says he, ‘ to observe the apparent in- 
difference with which some animals will devour parts 
of their own bodies. I once kept tame dormice, and 
in shutting the cage door, accidentally caught the tail 
of one of them, when it squeaked out, and left the 
skin of about two-thirds of its tail sticking to the door. 
Whether the cry was caused by pain or fear I cannot 
decide, but it went about the cage for a few minutes 
apparently rather uneasy, and then took hold of its 
tail with its paws, and ate all the injured part, and then 
seemed as well as ever. 

* Rats will often eat their tails when in confinement, 
if kept short of food; and the habit of eating their own 
tails is not uncommon among the monkey tribe. I 
know a person who used to dip the end of his monkey’s 
tail in tobacco water, to keep it from being eaten; and 
some of the monkeys in the London Zoological Garden 
may at times be seen enjoying themselves in this way : 
but from whatever cause this propensity may arise, I 
believe it is never indulged in by the monkeys with 
prehensile tails; their tails seem to be too useful to be 
so wantonly disposed of, and I have no doubt are there- 
fore sessed of a much greater share of the sense of 
pain.’ It is recorded that an old hyena, kept in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, had its leg broken, when 
one night it bit off the leg at the broken part and ate it. 

We ourselves saw, some years ago, in Wombwell’s 
menagerie, a leopard which had got its hind-legs lace- 
rated by another leopard in a neighbouring cage. Dur- 
ing the night subsequent to this accident, after being 
properly secured in its cell, the leopard actually gnawed 
off its two hind feet to the extent of several inches up 
the ankle, and crunched and ate its own flesh and bones. 
We have seen a horse, too, on whom a blister had been 
applied, furiously tear up and gnaw the flesh; but all 
these we consider as indications of suffering in the 
animals, not of apathy. 

Mr Rowell also mentions the well-known fact, that 
crabs and similar animals frequently throw off one or 
two of their dead limbs, and apparently without suffer- 
ing pain. But how do we know that such is a painless 
process? If, on the contrary, we touch the long and 
curiously-jointed antennz of these crustacean animals, 
we immediately perceive that they shrink from and 
avoid us, with a feeling of fear for all such contact; 
and Mr Rowell allows that, thrown into boiling water, 
these animals show intense feelings of pain. It is the 
same with insects: the horny coverings of their bodies 
may not be endowed with sensibility, but in their an- 
tennz the nicest feelings of touch, and perhaps some 
other of the senses, undoubtedly reside. If we watch a 
small beetle or other insect marching along the ground, 


we shall find that its two antenn are in continual 
motion ; if they encounter a drop of moisture, the insect 
immediately pauses and turns out of its course; ‘or if 
any other substance to be feared or avoided comes in 
the way, they prove the surest of monitors. These an- 
tennz not only have acute sensibility of touch, but they 
also can distinguish the temperatures of bodies; and 
thus the insect avoids cold or too much heat. Accord- 
ing to Huber, too, the antenne of bees would seem to 
possess higher powers of sensation; for when a bee is 
deprived of its antenna, it wanders about at random 
in the hive, and seems to be thus deprived of all its 
usual instincts. ‘I have seen,’ says Mr Rowell, ‘a 
wasp eat a fly almost immediately after a portion of 
its own abdomen had been cut off. I have also seen a | 
cockchaffer crawling and eating on a hedge after its 
abdomen had been emptied of the viscera, probably by 
some bird. It is well known that a dragon-fly will eat || 
freely for a considerable time while confined by a pin || 
through its body; and every one who has collected || 
entomological specimens must know the difficulty in 
killing some of the larger moths.’ That insects may 
be stuck through with a pin, and yet live and eat, is 
no proof of their want of feeling, however much it may 
be of. his who thus tortures them. The pin may pass 
through a part of their body not highly endowed with 
sensitive nerves, and thus apparently give them little 
uneasiness; at all events, not.so disorder their frame as || 
to destroy all the functions necessary for life. But even | 
a human being may receive a wound through some part || 
of his body, and survive; while in the process of cure, || 
he also, amid his sufferings, may be able to take food. || 
Sometimes we find the expressions of pain heroically | 
suppressed by an animal as long as silence is for its | 
safety. ‘ A hare never, or very seldom, cries out when | 
shot, even if she receives her death wound, if she can || 
run a few yards and hide herself; but if her legs are | 
broken, or she is in anyway stopped from running, 
even if caught in a net, which can give her no real | 
pain, she utters most piteous screams. When followed 
by dogs, her screams always begin before they have | 
actually caught her; and it is worthy of remark, that 
she is much more readily despatched than perhaps any 
other animal of her size. Rabbits resemble hares in 
this respect, as they utter no cry when wounded, but 
will do so from fear. If run down by a stoat or weasel, 
they always cry out when the enemy gets within two 
or three yards of them, and are generally so terrified, 
that they lie down and are caught; therefore the cry, 
in this case, is evidently from fear.’ * When rabbits are 
caught in traps, if not taken out in a short time, they 
are almost sure to escape, either by breaking away by 
force from the trap and tearing off the leg, or by biting 
the leg off. I have seen them caught after having 
recently lost a leg, and to all appearance in as good 
health, and as fat, as if nothing had happened to them. 
A short time since, I saw a rabbit caught which had 
but one leg, having lost one hind-leg apparently some 
time, and the two fore-legs very recently.’ How often | 
do we find a ‘ jolly tar’ with no legs at all, and yet ap- 
parently cheerful and happy ! 

Such reasoners as would make the lower animals 
mere automatons, seem to overlook one great distinction 
of sensitive beings. Even the simplest of animals, those 
which possess only one or two of the senses, as touch 
and taste, have a power of choosing or rejecting, of lik- 
ing or disliking; in short, a will of their own, however 
circumscribed. Thus the polype selects food grateful 
to its appetite, and rejects what is unfit; and so does 
every animal, however simple. Not soa plant. The 
roots of plants imbibe whatever fluids are presented to 
them—even poisons which destroy them—and absorb 
gases by their leaves which are equally noxious. 

That the nervous system of animals is of a compound 
nature, is now well ascertained. Thus there are certain 
nerves through whose agency the great vital functions | 
of the body are performed, but which do not contribute 
either to motion or sensation: other nerves, again, which | 
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are specially productive of motion: and a third set which 
impart sensations. That these divisions of the nervous 
‘system may be distributed in various proportions, and 
with various intensities of action, throughout the va- 
rious gradations of animal life, suited to their different 
habits and necessities, there can be no manner of doubt ; 
but that even in the lowest animals one or more of these 
divisions are wanting, seems to be at variance with all 
facts of their vital and instinctive manifestations. Thus 
it is possible to suppose an animal devoid of all sensa- 
tions, even without the sense of taste; but then it would 
require to be fed, like plants, in a mechanical way, with- 
out any will of its own. Now we know of no such 
animal—it being a characteristic of all animals, as we 
have said, to possess the power of choosing or rejecting 
their food. We might suppose an animal, too, without 
any sense of touch—unfeeling all over ; yet we know of 
none such. The great proportion of animals have a 
skin exquisitely endowed with sensibility, and all have 
some part of their bodies whence this property more or 
less resides. 

That man and animals, under certain circumstances, 
do often display strong convulsive motions, and even all 
the manifestations of agonizing pain, without in reality 
feeling any pain, or being conscious of any irritation or 
| impression whatever, is a circumstance well known; 
_ but this arises from the nerves of motion being excited, 


and that often violently, while the ‘herves of sensation 
are either unaffected, or suffering under some suspen- 
sion of their natural powers. This is exemplified in the 
disease of epilepsy ; and the convulsive motions of an 
amputated limb of an insect, or the quivering fibres of 
the muscles in an animal newly killed, arise from the 
same circumstances. The inhalation of ether, and the 
effects of mesmerism, afford also examples of the tem- 
porary suspension of one division of the nervous system 
—the sensitive—while the other functions of the body 
goon as usual, All these circumstances only prove the 
separate, and so far independent, functions of the ner- 
| vous system—not the absence of the sensitive nerves in 
the lower animals. 

Correct theory on this subject may be of some use in 
practice. We are naturally too apt to think lightly of 
the sufferings of the lower animals, and need no false 
philosophy to palliate our cruelties. The great heart 
of Shakspeare beat right after all: death is a pang to 
the meanest thing that lives; and pain is an exquisite 
evil, shrunk from and avoided by the lowest in the link 
of the chain of existence, as well as the highest. Let 
us then, on all occasions, avoid the infliction of torture 
on creatures endowed with similar, if not with as in- 
tense, sensations as we are ourselves. Let us reason 
ourselves out of all selfish exclusiveness—the young, 
especially, out of all heedless and unthinking cruelty ; 
and knowing that our own frames are tremblingly alive 
to all outward impressions, bear always in mind that 
analogy and observation undoubtedly teach us that 
animals do feel pain. 


BALLADS OF THE RHINE. 
BY ANDREW B. PICKEN, 


STALZENFELLS, 


\| Iris morning on the mountain, the green morn of bursting spring, 


And the dew is on the violet, the skylark on the wing; 

The kine are lowing from the fold, the owl winks at the light, 
And the breezy fields are wafting by the lingering shades of night ; 
And the wakened echo murmurs to the chime of holy bells— 

For 'tis morning—merry morning—on the crested Stalzenfells. 


Now boldly, like a Lanzknecht, with a carol and a shout, 

From the green glades of a mountain farm a young Graf rideth out ; 
He turneth but to bless his home, that like a nestling lies 

In the bosom of the vintage, hallowed o’er by tender skies ; 

Then shakes the rein so gaily twined with garlands and with bells— 
And ‘tis morning—dewy morning—on the crested Stalzenfells, 


There’s a sound within the village too, all tremblingly alive, 
Like the hymn of the rejoicing bees around the teeming hive ; 
Now 'tis singing—now ‘tis laughter—now the bird-like mountain 


call, 
That warns the herdsman on the hill at dewy even fall ; 


en 


To the young Graf wending downwards, what a pleasant tale it tells : 
And ’tis morning—sunny morning—on the lofty Stalzenfells. 


And a Fraulein through the jasmine leaves that cloud her casement 
round 

Is gazing on the mountain path, and lists a welcome sound ; 

While, like a marmotte, leaps her heart at each new voice she 
hears. . 

Anda rosy smile is breaking through and mocking her sweet tears ; 

For well she knows the eager steed, the garland, and the bells— 

And ’tis morning—happy morning—on the lofty Stalzenfelis. 


The young Franz, like the eaglet, hath his eyrie on the hill, 
Dorathen, like the wood-dove, in the valley calm and still; 

But low and gentle was his voice, serene his haughty brow, 

When he wooed her ’mid the roses in the downy vale below. 

So blessed be the bridal pledge, the banquet, and the dance ; 

For the young Franz loves Dorathen, and Dorathen loveth Franz ! 


And our dove will rest delighted in that stormy nest on high, 
With the wildest blast unheeded for her lover’s softest sigh ; 
She will gaze within his eagle eyes confidingly and lone, 

Until his look becometh soft and dove-like as her own. 

And he will bless her as he lists the merry matin-bells, 

That hailed his bridal morning ’neath the crested Stalzenfells, 


OBERWESEL. 


Tue chimes of Oberwesel—oh how pleasantly and clear ! 

Far floating down the sunset Rhine, they steal upon the ear ! 
And the reaper on the furrow turns, the bargeman from the oar, 
As solemnly the Angelus sweeps down the river shore. 

For the German heart’s an honest heart, and faithful every one, 
From the peasant by the Brunnen, to the kaiser on the throne, 


The chimes of Oberwesel—oh their spell may ne’er depart ! 
Like the sound of waves in ocean shells, they live within the heart ! 
For I pine for the old Rhineland slopes, where first I heard them 


rise, 
And trellises of gushing grapes, and beaming Rhineland skies, 
For the German heart’s, &c. 


It is not that the golden palm a softer shadow flings ; 

It is not that the jungle stream a sweeter roundel rings ; 

That the orient hath a festal crown that blesseth the long day ; 

The old chimes are a Ranz-ore-bache that clouds them all away. 
For the German heart's, &c. 


Amboyna’s soaring minarets, melodiously on high, 

Like the lark’s triumphant jodin, they fill the sunset sky ; 

But give to me, oh give to me the pleasant chimes that come, 

Like the trilling of the hermit thrush in the lowly bush at home ! 
For the German heart's, &c. 


Though gorgeous be the hues that clothe this sultry land and air, 
They’re strange with all their gloriousness, and du!! with all their 
glare. 
*Tis not my young fresh heart I’ve brought to this far foreign strand ; 
No—Gott-sey-dank—that never leaves our own dear Fatherland. 
For the German heart's, &c, 


WIESBADEN., 


Sux came amongst us with the spring, those moist delicious days, 
When odours steal like fairies forth from all the woodland ways ; 
And Hope, the huntress, with her train, outruns the rising beam, 
And danceth with the dancing leaves, and singeth with the stream, 
She came amongst us with the flowers, so fragile, yet so fair, 
With eyes like the blue twilight stars, and rings of golden hair, 


REFRAIN. 


We know our songs are very sad, for mirth is all too loud 

For us to tell of "neath the weight of Famine’s closing shroud ; 
So wonder not our memory most lingers with the dead, ° 
For we're but poor German childerkin, and beg ‘ our daily bread. 


Tier voice, like winds through autumn leaves, had a low and 
mournful fall, 

But yet our bruised hearts leapt up as to a mother’s call ; 

Her cheek, like Spring's first rose, so pure, so softly delicate, 

Made us dream of those sweet seraphs that at Mercy’s portals wait. 

We could not think, ‘midst youth’s own hues, the ruthless worm 
was there, 

Or that dust would soon be strewed upon her rings of golden hair. 


‘We know our songs are very sad, yet who of joy could sing, 
Where Poverty keeps chilling watch and saddens all our spring ; 
‘Where memory’s embers only shine, and heavy tears are shed, 
For we're but poor German childerkin, and beg ‘ our daily bread ?” 
And he on whom she leant at last—her anchor of the heart— 
How watched he for the closing surge that tore the chain apart ! 
Was it fear or pain that shook him, when in each 


gave, 
He marked within its dreamy depths the shadows of the grave? 


there 
For that gentle English lady with her rings of golden hair. 


long look she 


No—were the shrouded breast laid bare—no yearning thought is 
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We know our songs are very sad, but life’s unfolding scene 
Still shows upon its sunniest spots some serpent’s trail hath been ; 
O’er every flower that bloomed for us the blistering slime is 


For we're but poor German childerkin, and beg ‘ our daily bread.’ 


Sleep sitteth down with dove-like wings in that dim shaded room, 
The grudging menials watch alone, like phantoms ’mid the gloom ; 
And the lovely lady dreams away her last calm dying hours, 

_—— grand old woods of England and her own sweet garden 


lowers. 

The thrush thrills with his gushing pipe the hedgerow low and fair, 

And the winds of home come wandering through her rings of 
golden hair. 


‘We know our songs are very sad, but where we loved so well, 
Our thoughts, like summer birds, fly back with memory to dwell ; 
So wonder not our strain is grave, we seem on graves to tread, 
For we're but poor German childerkin, and beg ‘ our daily bread.’ 


Why rings that stunning pistol shot at midnight’s silent hour? 
Why streams the pool of bitter blood o’er that dull chamber floor ? 
The gamester’s latest die is cast, and thrown his final main ; 

The doom of God is on his soul !—the false dice in his brain ! 
Thanks, holy saints! she sank at once, nor lingered in despair, 
And pillowed on his bloody breast her rings of golden hair. 


We know our songs are very sad, our hearts are full of cares, 

And that lovely foreign flower is blent still with our songs and 
prayers ; 

We dare not wish her back again, she’s happy with the dead, 

And we're but poor German childerkin, and beg ‘ our daily bread.” 


LONDON CRIES FOR SANITARY REFORM. 


Sanrrary! The very word has become insufferable; 
less, perhaps, from excess of repetition, than from the 
apparent hopelessness of the thing meant being carried 
vigorously into effect. Year after year the press teems 
with details the most odious, showing the absolute ne- 
cessity for sanitary reform: associations of philanthro- 
pic individuals go on denouncing the present insalu- 
brious condition of towns—the public have long since 
acceded to every proposition on the subject—yet nothing 
is done! Will there ever be anything done? Is not 
the whole thing a mere matter of talk—a delusion ? 

Having, first and last, said so much on sanitary 
reform, we are almost ashamed to mention the subject 
| again to our readers. A pamphlet, however, which has 
| just reached us, opens up such a picture of horrors in 
and about the Metropolis, that it is impossible to keep 
silence. There must be something done, in spite of 
every obstacle to the contrary. The brochure referred 
to is a ‘ Report of the Health of London Association on 
the Sanitary Condition of the Metropolis ; being a Digest 
of Information contained in Replies to Three Thousand 
Queries, which were circulated amongst Clergymen, 
Medical Men, Solicitors, Surveyors, Architects, Engi- 
neers, Parochial Officers, and the Public.’ We pro- 
pose to give only a few snatches of this condensed 
information, beginning with the following general state- 
ment as to fever :— 

‘It is everywhere stated that alow form of fever, and 
typhus fever itself, is generated and maintained by the 
filthy state of the dwellings of the poor, and of the 
immediate neighbourhood, and by the inefficiency, as 
well as the utter want, of sewage; and that in some of 
the courts and alleys in the Whitechapel Union, and in 
other parts of the Metropolis, fever is never absent. In- 
stances are given of existing cases of typhus fever caused 
by exhalations from open sewers and gully-holes. ‘hese 
fevers are generally severe. This frightful scourge and 
fell destroyer of manhood in its prime, the fertile source 
of widowhood and orphanage, of pauperism and crime, 
is ever in active operation in this city. 

‘The fatal results of fever alone produced by these 
agencies may be estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 
annually. The absolute t of wretched arising 
from such a frightful and unnecessary waste of human 
life can scarcely be calculated. 

‘Malignant fever, typhus, or low fever, and many 
infectious diseases, as well as the malignancy of cur 
epidemics, and a large majority of cases of erysipelas, 

small-pox, hooping-cough, scarlet fever, and 


cholera, as well as the spring and summer diarrha, 
owe their severity, if not their origin, to atmospheric 
poisons produced by a combination of the evils enume- 
rated in this question. 

‘Besides the unnecessary waste of human life by 
fever and febrile diseases in the Metropolis, it is calcu- 
lated that of those who annually die of consumption, 
2500 might be saved by proper sanitary measures; and 
one-sixth of that mortality is attributed to the deficient 
ventilation of workshops, while five-sixths ere attri- 
buted to the condition of the dwellings of the poor.’ 

But why do not the poor keep their dwellings in a 
cleanly state? Many do what they can in this respect, || 
but the bulk of the humble classes ‘ are compelled to 
live in the vicinity of their employments, in such 
houses as they find vacant; but such is the demand for 
houses among the poor, that but little choice is afforded 
to them; for, to use their own words, “ if one will not 
take the house, another will.” Three-fourths of the 
poor, moreover, are lodgers, living in single rooms, and 
still less able than tenants of small houses to effect | 
improvements. Their houses are constructed without 
either sewers or drains; they can therefore only remove 
the filth from their dwellings to a neighbouring heap, | 
there to putrefy and contaminate the air. They often 
attempt to keep the fronts of their houses clean, but 
generally, after a short perseverance in an unsuccessful 
labour, abandon itsin despair; and while they deplore || 
the filthy state of their streets, courts, and alleys, they 
know that complaint is useless, and their efforts to im- 
prove it futile, and therefore sullenly submit to what 
they cannot change.’ 

Very shocking effects are caused by the carrying || 
on of unwholesome manufactories. An inhabitant of |) 
Stratford states ‘that noxious fumes of nitrous acid || 
gas from a neighbouring chemical work are frequently || 
so extremely offensive, that persons passing along the 
main road are obliged to run, and hold handkerchiefs 
to their mouths; the eyes are much irritated by the 
gas, more particularly in the night time, during which 
the works are in full play. All metal utensils are dis- 
coloured or tarnished in the houses in the vicinity. 
The smell can be perceived half a mile off, which will 
enable a correct judgment to be formed as to its inten- || 
sity. This is described in strong language as being 
one only of a collection of nuisances. Among others, 
there is a work for evaporating “ gas liquor,” the stench || 
of which is so fetid, that even when the poor poisoned 
victims living near are confined to their rooms by 
typhus fever, consumption, &c. they dare not, and can- 
not, open a window, as it almost suffocates the inmates, 
particularly when the wind blows the fumes in that | 
direction. The r creatures have even been driven | 
out by the intolerable stench into the main road, where 
they have asked, What were they to do? To which it | 
was replied, that if they could become pigs or oxen, and 
were killed, the law would punish the proprietors of 
these nuisances by making them pay their value; but 
as they were only women and children, the law did not || 
trouble itself about them. It is to be regretted that so | 
little legislation has been exerted on the subject of 
noxious or offensive manufactories; but perhaps there 
is not more ground for complaint with regard to these 
noxious agencies, than with regard to nearly all others, 
which do not include the taking away of our neigh- 
bours’ lives by violence; for while, in the present day, 
one man is certainly hanged for oe away the life of 
his fellow-creature, another man is at liberty to destroy 
the health and lives of multitudes by poisonous emana- 
tions from any source of profitable employment—the 
profit being on his side, the loss on that of the public.’ 

Keeping pigs and slaughtering cattle are also among 
the active agencies of di * The slaughtering of 
cattle takes place to a great extent in London, and the 
putrefying refuse is allowed either imperfectly to drain 
away, or to remain and infect and contaminate the air. 
Sometimes the blood is allowed to run down the middle 
of the main streets. There is scarcely a reply which | 
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does not insist on the slaughtering of cattle in London 

being strictly prohibited. The effluvium arising there- 
from in and about Fitzroy Market is stated to be hor- 
ribly offensive. The Smithfield nuisance is too great 
and too notorious to require much reference. It is 
asserted to be the greatest nuisance ever inflicted on a 
civilised community, and to be a prolific source of moral 
and physical evil, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of 
any people—where life and limb are constantly endan- 
gered, and the ear offended by the profane language of 
drovers scarcely less brutal than the objects of their 
unmeasured rage. The slaughter-houses in Aldgate 
High Street are most disgusting nuisances. In hot 
weather, the stench arising from the accumulation of 
the ordure of the cattle, the entrails, and the blood, is 
most offensive. There is also a slaughter-house near 
Newport Market, which is stated to be a shameful nui- 
sance in that crowded neighbourhood.’ 

The want of underground sewage is one of the 
chief causes of discomfort and disease of various kinds. 
The only outlet for refuse water from many of the more 
respectable houses in London is by tubes communicating 
with cess-pools. These pools are hollow spaces, some- 
times underneath the cellars, sometimes below the small 
back-yards. And yet every inhabitant must pay for 
sewage, whether he have access to public drains or 
not. ‘There are many open drains and open sewers 
which constantly emit deleterious gases from the de- 
composition of animal and vegetable matter, and are 
certainly prolific sources of cholera, scarlet and typhus 
fevers, and other diseases. Persons residing in the 
vicinity of open drains and open sewers suffer seriously 
in their health and property. At Greenwich there are 
open gutters and open ditches, which at times give out 
most offensive effluvia, and in the neighbourhood of 
which illness of some kind or another, especially fever, 
is always prevalent. In Westminster there are several 
open and stagnant drains, from which, in many in- 
stances, malignant typhus and puerperal fever have 
arisen. At Rotherhithe there is an open ditch which 
has given rise to typhus fever to a great extent; and 
there are also uncovered drains which receive the 
sewage of thickly-populated neighbourhoods. At Pop- 
lar the main sewer is partly uncovered, and is called 
the “ Black Ditch.” It emits a most offensive stench, 
and frequently produces fever, headache, debility, and 
disorders of the digestive organs. In the district of 
the Tower Hamlets Commission of Sewers there were, 
within the last few months, upwards of 10,000 feet of 
open sewers, many of which were in the crowded 
neighbourhoods of Mile-End New Town and Bethnal- 
Green.’ 


The supply of water is greatly defective, and what is 
supplied is at a dear rate. ‘In the Metropolis there are 
about 270,000 houses, and 70,000 of them are without a 
supply of water being carried into them. Mr Liddle 
states that the poor incur great expense, from the want 
of wholesome water, by being obliged to resort to pub- 
lic-houses or coffee-shops for their breakfast, instead of 
having it at home with their families, which they would 


|| otherwise be enabled to do.’ 


On the general defectiveness of ventilation in dwell- 
ings there is much painful evidence. Burial below 
churches—still carried on to the shame of the Metropo- 
lis—is also a potent auxiliary of disease and death. From 
the impurity of the air in many places of public wor- 
ship, individuals are often attacked with faintness and 
vertigo during service. 

The annual waste of life by these united causes is 
very considerable. ‘It is estimated that, under due 
sanitary regulations, the lives of 10,278 persons in the 
Metropolis might annually be saved, and 287,784 cases 
of sickness avoided. These deaths and illnesses are 
over and above what are due to natural causes; they are 


unnecessary deaths and unnecessary illnesses. Verily, 
| twice the loss of life occurs to the inhabitants of 


this metropolis annually, which occurred to the gal- 
lant soldiers who were massacred and perished in the 


retreat from Cabool; yet while a cry of lamenta- 
tion was sent up by the whole country for their disas- 
trous fate, no sound is raised for the victims of a cruel 
negligence and a disgraceful apathy. One-sixth of the 
total waste of life and health which takes place in the 
United Kingdom occurs in the Metropolis. Now, waste 
of life includes unnecessary sickness, widowhood, or- 
phanage, funeral expenses, inability to labour, medical 
charges: it also includes the cost of the increased rela- 
tive proportion of births, which is found to result from 
a high rate of mortality, and likewise increase of poor- 
rates, additional calls on public and private charity for 
the support of hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums for 
the sick and infirm. If an estimate is made of the 
money value of the losses from a neglect of sanitary 
measures in London, and if a detailed estimate of Dr 
Lyon Playfair, for Manchester, is proceeded upon, it 
is found that L.3,204,531 are wasted every year. 

‘It is estimated that the annual value of the sewage 
of London which is suffered to run to waste and pollute 
the Thames is L.433,879. 

‘Who shall estimate the amount of wretchedness 
and suffering, and of abandonment to despair and 
demoralisation, which is produced by the want of sani- 
tary regulations? Who shall tell how many of the 
112,000 orphans, and 43,000 widows on the poor-roll, 
have been thereby made fatherless and lonely? Who 
shall tell the number of convicts and criminals in our 
jails who have been sent thither by the negligence of 
sanitary measures ?” 

Need anything be added to prove that something 
must be done ? 

If any one answers in the affirmative, one word in 
reply will surely suffice—Cuorera. ‘This plague is 
once more on its progress from India towards Western 
Europe. Shall we be caught by it prepared or not? 


Column for Doung People, 


LADY LUCY’S PETITION. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS, 


(Our attention has been drawn to this little piece by an obliging 
correspondent, who considers it, and with reason, as worth preser- 
vation. It appeared some years ago in a magazine—we think the 
* Pocket Magazine’—now out of print.] 


* AND is my dear papa shut up in this dismal place to which 
you are taking me, nurse ?’ asked the Lady Lucy Preston, 
raising her eyes fearfully to the Tower of London, as the 
coach in which she was seated with Amy Gradwell, her 
nurse, drove under the gateway. She trembled, and hid 
her face in Amy's cloak, when they alighted, and she saw 
the soldiers on guard, and the sentinels with their crossed 
partisans before the portals of that part of the fortress 
where the prisoners of state were confined, and where her 
own father, Lord Preston, of whom she was come to take 
her last farewell, was then confined under sentence of 
death. 

‘Yes, my dear child,’ returned Amy sorrowfully, ‘my 
lord your father is indeed within these sad walls. You are 
now going to visit him; shall you be afraid of entering this 
place, my dear?” 

‘No,’ replied Lady Lucy resolutely ; ‘I am not afraid of 
going to any place where my dear papa is.’ 

Yet she clung closer to the arms of her attendant as they 
were admitted into the gloomy precincts of the buildings, 
and her little heart fluttered fearfully as she glanced around 
her, and she whispered to her nurse, ‘ Was it not here that 
the two young princes, Edward V. and his brother Richard 
Duke of York were murdered by their cruel uncle, Richard 
Duke of Gloucester ?’ 

‘Yes, my love, it was; but do not be alarmed on that 
account, for no one will harm you,’ said old Amy in an en- 
couraging tone. 

* And was not good King Henry VI. murdered here also 
by that same wicked Richard ?’ continued the little 
whose imagination was full of the records of the deeds of 
blood that had been perpetrated in this fatally-celebrated 
place, many of which had been related to her by Bridget 
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eeper, since her father had been 

in the Tower on a charge of high treason. 

think they will murder papa, nurse ?” 

as they began to ascend the stairs leading 
in which the unfortunate nobleman was 


*Hush—hush! dear child, you must not talk of these 
things here,’ said Amy, ‘ or they will shut us both up ina 
room with bolts and bars, instead of admitting us to see 
my lord your father.’ 

Lady Lucy pressed closer to her nurse’s side, and was 
silent till they were ushered into the room where her father 
was confined, when, forgetting everything else in her joy 
at seeing him again, she sprang into his arms, and almost 
stifled him with her kisses. 

Lord Preston was greatly affected at the sight of his 
little daughter; and overcome by her passionate demon- 
strations of fondness, his own anguish at the thought of 
his approaching separation from her, and the idea of leay- 
ing her an orphan at her tender age (for she had only just 
completed her ninth year, and had lost her mother), he 
clasped her to his bosom, and bedewed her innocent face 
with his tears. 

* Why do you cry, dear papa?’ asked the innocent child, 
who was herself weeping at the sight of his distress, ‘ And 
why will you not leave this gloomy place, and come home 
to your own hall again ?’ 

* Attend to me, Lucy, and I-will tell you the cause of my 
grief, said her father, seating the little girl on his knee. 
*I shall never come home again, for I have been condemned 
to die for high treason, which means an offence against the 
king, and I shall not leave this place till they bring me 
forth on Tower Hill, where they will cut off my head with 
& sharp axe, and set it up afterwards over Temple-Bar or 
London Bridge.’ 

At this terrible intelligence Lady Lucy screamed aloud, 
and hid her face in her father’s bosom, which she wetted 
with her tears. 

* Be composed, my dear child,’ said Lord Preston, ‘ for I 
have much to say to you, and we may never meet again on 
this side the grave.’ 

*No, no! dear papa,’ cried she ; ‘ they shall not kill you, 
for I will cling so fast about your neck, that they shall not 
be able to cut your head off ; and I will tell them all how 
good and kind you are, and then they will not want to kill 

‘ou.’ 
”" My dearest love, this is all simple talking,’ said Lord 
Preston. ‘I have offended against the law as it is at pre- 
sent established, by trying to have my old master, King 
James, restored to the throne, and therefore I must die. 
Do not you remember, Lucy, I took you once to Whitehall 
to see King James, and how kindly he spoke to you ?’ 

*Oh yes, papa; and I recollect he laid his hand on 
my head, and said I was like what his daughter the Prin- 
cess of Orange was at my age,’ replied Lady Lucy with 
great animation. 

* Well, my child, very shortly after you saw King James 
at Whitehall, the Prince of Orange, who married his 
daughter, came over to England, and drove Kiwg James 
out of his palace and kingdom, and the people made him 
and the Princess of Orange king and queen in his stead.’ 

* But was it not very wicked of the Princess of Orange 
to join with her husband to take her father’s kingdom from 
him? Iam very sorry King James thought me like her,’ 
said Lady Lucy earnestly. 

* Hush—hush ! my love, you must not talk so of the Prin- 
cess of Orange, for perhaps she considered she was doing 
right in depriving her father of his dominions, because he 
had embraced the Catholic religion, and it is against the 
law for a king of England to be a Catholic. Yet I confess 
I did not believe she would have consented to sign the 
death-warrants of so many of her father’s old servants, 
only on account of their faithful attachment to him,’ said 
Lord Preston with a sigh. 

*I have heard that the Princess of Orange is of a merci- 
fal disposition,’ said old Amy Gradwell, advancing towards 
her master ; ‘and perhaps she might be induced to spare 
your life, my lord, if your pardon were very earnestly in- 

of her by some of your friends.’ 

* Alas! my good Amy, I have no one who will undertake 
the perilous office of soliciting the royal grace for an at- 
tainted traitor, lest they should be suspected of favouring 
the cause of James.’ 

‘Dear papa! let me go to the queen and beg for your 
pardon,’ cried Lady Lucy with a crimsoned check and a 


sparkling eye. ‘I will so beg and pray her to spare your 
life, dear papa, that she will not have the heart to in 
me.’ 

‘Simple child!’ exclaimed her father, ‘ what should you 
be able to say to the queen that would be of any avail ?’ 

‘God would teach me what to say, and He has power 
also to touch her heart with pity for a child’s distress, and 
to open her ear to my earnest petition.’ 


Her father clasped her to his bosom, but said, ‘ Thon || 


wouldst be afraid of speaking to the queen, even if thou 
shouldst be admitted to her presence, my child.’ 

‘Why should I be afraid of speaking to the queen, 
papa ?—for even if she would be angry with me, and answer 

arshly, I should be thinking too much of you, father, to 
mind it: or if she were to send me to the Tower, and cut 
off my head, she could only kill my body, but would have 
no power at all to hurt my soul, which is under the pro- 
tection of One who is greater than any king or queen upon 
earth.’ 

* You are right, my child, to fear God, and to have no 
other fear,’ said her father. ‘It is He who hath perhaps 
put it into your heart to plead with the queen for my life; 
which, if it be His pleasure to grant, I shall feel it indeed a 
happiness for my child to be made the instrument of my 
deliverance from the perils of death, which now encompass 


me ; but if it should be otherwise, His will be done! He | 


hath promised to be a father to the fatherless, and He will 
not forsake my good and dutiful child when I am low in 
the dust.’ 


* But how will Lady Lucy gain admittance to the queen's 


presence, my lord ?’ asked old Amy, who had been a weep- | 


ing spectator of the scene between the father and the 
child. 

‘I will write a letter to her godmother, the Lady Cla- 
rendon, requesting her to accomplish the matter.’ 


He then wrote a few hasty lines to that lady, which he | 


gave to his daughter, telling her she was to go the next 
day to Hampton Court, properly attended, and to obtain 
a sight of Lady Clarendon, who was there in waiting upon 
the queen, and deliver that letter to her with her own 
hand. He then kissed his child tenderly, and bade her 


farewell. Though the little girl wept at parting with her || 


father, yet she left the Tower with a far more composed 


mind than she entered it ; for she had formed her resolu- | 


tion, and her young heart was full of hope. 


She had | 


silently committed her cause to God, and she trusted that | 


He would dispose the event prosperously for her. 


The next morning, before the lark had sung her matins, 


Lady Lucy was up, and dressed in a suit of deep mourn- 
ing, which Amy had provided as the most suitable garb 
for a daughter whose only surviving parent was under the 
sentence of death. 
of their young lady’s intention to solicit the queen for her 
father’s pardon, were all assembled in the entrance hall to 
see her , ery and as she passed through them, leaning 


The servants, who had been informed || 


on her nurse’s arm, and attended by her father’s con- | 


fidential secretary and the old butler, they shed tears, and || 


bade God bless her, and prosper her in her design. 
Lady Lucy, arrived at Hampton Court, was introduced 
into the Countess of Clarendon’s apartments before her 


ladyship was out of bed, and having told her artless tale | 


with great earnestness, delivered her father’s letter. Lady 
Clarendon, who was wife to the queen’s uncle, was very 
kind to her young god-daughter, but plainly told her she 
must not reckon on her influence with the queen, because 
the Earl of Clarendon was in disgrace, on account of being 
suspected of carrying on a correspondence with King 
James, his brother-in-law; therefore she dared not to so- 
licit the queen on behalf of her friend Lord Preston, 
against whom her majesty was so deeply exasperated, that 
she had declared she would not show him any mercy. 

* Oh!’ said the little girl, ‘if I could only see the queen 
myself, I would not wish any one to speak for me, for I 
should plead so earnestly to her for my dear papa’s life, 
that she could not refuse me, I’m sure.’ 

* Poor child! what could you say to the queen ?’ asked 
the countess compassionately. 

* Only let me see her and you shall hear,’ rejoined Lady 


cy. 

‘ Well, my love, it were a pity but what thou shouldst 
have the opportunity,’ said Lady Clarendon ; ‘but much 
I fear thy little heart will fail thee; and when thou scest 
the queen face to face, thou wilt not be able to uttera 
syllable. 
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‘God will direct the words of my lips,’ said the little 
girl, with tears in her eyes. 

The countess was impressed with the piety and filial 
tenderness of her little god-daughter, and she hastened to 
rise and dress, that she might conduct the child into the 

gallery, where the queen usually an hour in 
walking, after her return from chapel, which she attended 
every morning. Her majesty had not left the chapel when 
Lady Clarendon and Lady Lucy entered the gallery; and 
her ladyship endeavoured to divert the anxious impatience 
of her little friend by pointing out to her the portraits with 
which it was adorned. 

‘I know that gentleman well,’ said the child, pointing 
to a noble whole length portrait of James IT. 

‘ That is the portrait of the deposed King James, Queen 
Mary’s father,’ observed the countess, sighing ; ‘ and a very 
striking likeness it is of that unfortunate monarch. But 
hark! here comes the queen, with her chamberlain and 
ladies, from chapel ; now, Lucy, is the time. I will step 
into the recess yonder, but you must remain alone, stand- 
ing where you are; and when her majesty approaches near 
enough, kneel down on one knee before her, and present 
your father’s petition. She who walks a little in advance 
of the other ladies is the queen. Be of good courage, and 
address yourself to her.’ 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat. Lucy’s 
heart fluttered violently when she found herself alone, but 
her resolution did not fail her; and while her lips moved 
silently in fervent prayer to the Almighty for his assistance 
in this trying moment, she stood with folded hands, pale, 
but composed, and motionless as a statue, awaiting the 
queen’s approach: and when her majesty drew near the 
spot, she advanced a step forward, knelt, and presented 
the petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her deep mourning, 
the touching sadness of her look and manner, and, above 
all, the streaming tears which bedewed her face, excited 
the queen’s attention and interest: she paused, spoke 
kindly to her, and took the offered paper: but when she 
saw the name of Lord Preston, her colour rose. She 
frowned, cast the petition from her, and would have passed 
on; but Lucy, who had watched her counteriance with a 
degree of anxious interest that amounted to agony, losing 
all awe for royalty in her fears for her father, put forth her 
hand, and grasping the queen’s robe, cried in an imploring 
tone, ‘Spare my father—my dear, dear father, royal lady!’ 
Lucy had meant to say many persuasive things, but she 
forgot them all in her sore distress, and could only repeat 
the words, ‘ Mercy, mercy for my father, gracious queen !’ 
till her vehement emotion choked her voice, and throwin 
her arms round the queen’s knees, she leaned her hea 
against her majesty’s person for support, and sobbed 

oud. 

The intense sorrow of a child is always peculiarly touch- 
ing; but the circumstances under which Lucy appeared 
were more than commonly affecting. It was a daughter, 
not beyond the season of infancy, overmastering the 
timidity of that tender age, to become a suppliant to an 
offended sovereign for the life of a father. Queen Mary 
pitied the distress of her young petitioner; but she con- 
sidered the death of Lord Preston as a measure of political 
necessity ; she therefore told Lucy mildly, but firmly, that 
she could not grant her request. 

* But he is good and kind to every one,’ said Lucy, rais- 
ing her blue eyes, which were swimming in tears, to the 
face of the queen. 

‘He may be so to you, child, returned her majesty ; 
‘but he has broken the laws of his country, and therefore 
he must die.’ 

‘ But you can pardon him if you choose to do so, madam,’ 
replied Lucy ; ‘and I have read that God is well pleased 
with those who forgive ; for he has said, “ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”’ 

‘Ht does not become a little girl like you to attempt to 
instruct me,’ replied the queen gravely. ‘I am acquainted 
with my duty; and as it is my place to administer justice 
impartially, it is not possible for me to pardon your father, 
however painful it may be for me to deny the request. of so 
dutiful a child.’ 

Lucy did not reply; she only raised her eyes with an 
appealing look to the queen, and then turned them expres- 
sively on the portrait of King James, opposite to which her 
majesty was standing. There was something in that look 
that bore no common meaning; and the queen, whose 
curiosity was excited by the peculiarly emphatic manner 


of the child, could not refrain from asking wherefore she 
gazed so earnestly upon that picture ? 

‘I was thinking,’ replied Lady Lucy, ‘ how strange it was 
that you should wish to kill my father, only because he 
loved yours so faithfully !” 

This wise but artless reproof, from the lips of infant ia- 
nocence, went to the heart of the queen; she raised her 
eyes to the once dear and honoured countenance of a pa- 
rent, who, whatever were his political errors as a king, or 
his offences against others, had ever been the tenderest of 
parents to her; and the remembrance that he was an exile 
in a foreign land, relying on the bounty of strangers for his 
daily bread, while she and her husband were invested 
with the regal inheritance of which he had been deprived, 
pressed upon her the thought of the contrast of her con- 
duct as a daughter when compared with the filial piety of 
the child before her, whom a sentence of hers was about 
to render an orphan. It smote upon her heart, and she 
burst into tears. 

‘Rise, dear child,’ said she; ‘thou hast prevailed—thy 
father shall not die. I grant his pardon at thy intreaty— 
thy filial love has saved him.’ 


THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


In the first place, if people are to live happily together, 
they must not fancy, because they are thrown together 
now, that all their lives have been exactly similar up to the 
present time, that they started exactly alike, and that the 
are to be for the future of the same mind. A thorou i 
conviction of the difference of men is the great thing to be 
assured of in social knowledge: it is to life what Newton’s 
law is to astronomy. Sometimes men have a knowledge of 
it with regard to the world in general: they do not expect 
the outer world to agree with them in all points, but are 
vexed at not being able to drive their own tastes and opi- 
nions into those they live with. Diversities distress them. 
They will not see that there are many forms of virtue and 
wisdom. Yet we might as well say, ‘ Why all these stars ; 
why this difference ; why not all one star ?’ 

Many of the rules for people living together in peace 
follow from the above. For instance, not to interfere un- 
reasonably with others, not to ridicule their tastes, not to 
question and re-question their resolves, not to indulge in 
perpetual comment on their proceedings, and to delight in 
their having other pursuits than ours, are all based upon a 
thorough perception of the simple fact, that they are not 
w 


e@. 

Another rule for living happily with others is, to avoid 
having stock subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, 
when people live much together, that they come to have 
certain set topics, around which, from frequent dispute, 
there is such a growth of angry words, mortified vanity, and 
the like, that the original subject of difference becomes a 
standing subject for quarrel ; and there is a tendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it. 

Again, if people wish to live well together, they must 
not hold too much to logic, and suppose that everything is 
to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr Johnson ‘saw this 
clearly with regard to married people, when he said, 
‘Wretched would be the pair above all names of wretch- 
edness, who should be doomed to adjust by reason, every 
morning, all the minute detail of a domestic day.’ But the 
application should be much more general than he made 
it. There is no time for such reasonings, and nothing that 
is worth them. And when we recollect how two lawyers, or 
two politicians, can go on contending, and that,there is no 
end of one-sided reasoning on any subject, we shall not be 
sure that such contention is the best mode for arriving at 
truth: but certainly it is not the way to arrive at good 
temper. 

If you would be loved as a companion, avoid unnecessa 
criticism upon those with whom you live. The number of 
people who have taken out judges’ patents for themselves 
is very large in any society. Now, it would be hard fora 
man to live with another who was always criticising his 
actions, even if it were kindly and just criticism, It would 
be like living between the glasses of a microscope. But 
these self-elected judges, like their protot are very 
to have the persons they judge brought before them in the 
guise of culprits. 

One of the most provoking forms of the criticism above 
alluded to, is that which may be called criticism over the 
shoulder. ‘Had I been consulted’—‘ Had you listened 
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to me ’—‘ But you always will’— and such short scraps of 
sen may remind many of us of dissertations which we 
have suffered and inflicted, and of which we cannot call to 
mind any soothing effect. 

Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all 
courtesy. Many of us have a habit of saying to those with 
whom we live such things as we say about strangers behind 
their backs. There is no place, however, where real polite- 
ness is of more value than where we mostly think it would 
be superfluous. You may say more truth, or rather speak 
out more plainly, to your associates, but not less cour- 
teously than you do to strangers. 

Again, we must not expect more from the society of our 
friends and companions than it can give ; and especially 
must not expect contrary things. It is somewhat arrogant 
to talk of travelling over other minds (mind being, for what 
we know, infinite): but still we become familiar with the 
upper views, tastes, and tempers of our associates ; and it 
is ly in man to estimate justly what is familiar to him. 
In travelling along at night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a 
glimpse into cheerful-looking rooms, with light blazing in 
them, and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the in- 
mates must be. Yet there is heaven and hell in those 
rooms, the same heaven and hell that we have known in 
others. —Friends in Council. 


THE DONSIDE FACTORIES. 


A plan has been recently adopted at the large factories 
on the Don, near Aberdeen, employing from 2000 to 3000 
people, of supplying them with breakfast and dinner on the 
premises, and is found to answer remarkably well, both as 
regards the workpeople and their employers. The plan, as 
earried out at Messrs Leys, Masson, and Co.'s, at Grand- 
holm, is as follows, and the arrangements qt the other 
factories are almost precisely similar:—-In the cooking 
department, to which a supply of spring water is led in by 
pipes, there is for soup a boiler of 120 gallons, and for coffee 
one of 70 gallons, and hot table: and attached to the 
kitchen are six rooms fitted up with benches and fireplaces 
in each, affording accommodation for above 400 persons 
when taking their meals. The breakfast consists of a roll 
of bread, of 6} ounces in weight, of mixed or whole flour of 
the best quality, and a measure of coffee, of one-tenth part 
of an imperial gallon. For one gallon of coffee there is 
appropriated 3} oz. of coffee, 3 gills of milk, 10 oz. of golden 
syrup ; and to every 30 gallons of coffee one-half ounce 
of ground cassia is added, which gives the coffee an agree- 
able flavour. Dinner consists of barley broth and bread, 
or pease soup and bread ; either one-sixth of an imperial 

m of barley broth, with a roll of bread weighing six 
ounces and three quarters, or one-sixth ‘of an imperial 
gallon of pease soup, and a roll of bread weighing 6 and one- 
fourth ounce. For 50 gallons of barley broth there is appro- 
priated 43 Ib. good butcher meat, 26 lb. barley, 5 lb. pease ; 
vegetables—turnips, carrots, leeks, to the value of 2s. or 2s. 
6d. For fifty < vhe of pease soup, 22 Ib. pease, 12 Ib. 
butcher meat, with the reserved bones from the barley 
broth, together with vegetables—say carrots, turnips, celery, 
thyme, and an ounce of ground cassia. After the soup is 
boiled, there is added, to improve its consistency, two or 
three quartern loaves, cut up into slices, and browned. 
Breakfast and dinner, including bread, charged 14d. each. 
The meals are served in exchange for printed tickets, of 
which there are two sets—one for breakfast, and the other 
for dinner. Each department in the work has a number of 
these tickets appropriated, having the number of the de- 
partment oh each. Returns of the number of persons in 
each department who order breakfast and dinner for the 
following day are given in to the superintendent of the 
kitchen every day at twelve o'clock, in order to the prepara- 
tion of the quantity necessary to supply them. Any sur- 
plus there may be is inquired after, and bought for domestic 
use by any ——_ who may wish it. The overseers of the 
respective departments, having a list of the names of those 
who have been supplied with meals during the week, render 
accounts at the end thereof to the superintendent of the 
kitchen. The cooking part of the kitchen is railed off, 
leaving a passage for those receiving meals, who enter at 
one door, and, on being served, pass out at another door, or 
go into the sitting-rooms. There are two cooks, a man and 
@ woman, in constant attendance ; and besides these, there 
ate two of the overseers of the works who assist by rotation 
during the time of serving out the meals. Four hundred 


people can be served in twenty minutes. The provisions 
are all of good quality, bought at wholesale prices. The | 
institution is a self-supporting one. Messrs Leys, Masson, | 
and Co., much to their credit, supply the fuel gratis, as | 
well as the house, furniture, and cooking apparatus. The | 
above plan, which has been found to answer so admirably | 
in practice, originated in the hardships which were expe- 
rienced by workers whv had to travel to the factories froma | 
distance of one or more miles, and who of course had to | 
bring their provisions with them, consisting very often of 
nothing else than a piece of dry oat cake. Having no house 
to go to, and no means of getting a more nourishing dict, 
the poor people subjected to this state of matters suffered 
much in bodily health and strength, being often quite ex- 
hausted before the labours of the day were over. ‘Tlicse 
consequences, so injurious alike to the employer and em- 
ployed, have been to a great extent obviated by the plan |} 
which has thus been happily fallen upon.—Ciristian News, || 
July 29, 1847. 


THE BEAR AND THE TEA-KETTLE. 


The bears of Kamtchatka live chiefly on fish, which they || 
procure for themselves from the rivers. A few years ago | 
the fish became very scarce. Emboldened by the famine 
and consequent hunger, the bears, instead of retiring to 
their dens, wandered about, and sometimes entered the || 
villages. On a certain occasion one of them found the | 
outer door of a house open, and entered it; the gate acci- | 
dentally closed after him. The woman of the house had 
just placed a kettle of boiling water in the court. Bruin || 
smelt it, but burnt his nose. Provoked at the pain, he | 
vented all his fury on the tea-kettle. He folded his arms 
around it, pressed it with his whole strength against his 
breast to crush it; but this of course only burnt him the 
more. The horrible growling which the rage and pain 
forced upon the poor animal now brought the neighbours 
to the spot, and Bruin, by a few shots, was put out of his 
misery. To this day, however, whenever anybody injures 
himself by his own violence, the people of the village call 
him the ‘ bear and the tea-kettle."-—Galt Reporter. 


VALUE OF NOTORIETY IN LONDON, 


After all, a little literary reputation is of use here. I 
suppose Solomon, when he compared a good name to a pot 
of ointment, meant that it oiled the hinges of the hall doors 
into which the possessors of that inestimable treasure 
wished to penetrate. What a good name was in Jerusalem, 
a known name seems to be in London. If you are cele- 
brated for writing verses, or for slicing cucumbers, for be- 
ing two fect taller or two feet less than any other biped, for 
acting plays when you should be whipped at school, or for 
attending schools and institutions when you should be pre- 
paring for your grave—your notoriety becomes a talisman 
—an ‘open Sesame,’ before which everything gives way— 
till you are voted a bore, and discarded for a new play- 
thing.—Letter of Sir Walter Scott from London. 


TO YOUNG MEN, 


«How, after the duties of the day are over, do you em- 
ploy your evenings? This a question of importance. If 
you have no regular employment, no fixed pursuits to en- 
gross your attention and operate as a stimulus to the mind 
when unemployed, you must, of necessity, have many lei- 
sure and ——— hours—intervals when time will hang 
heavily on your hands, and suggest the necessity of some 
means to relieve it of its weight. The very time which is 
dissipated in idleness would, if devoted to study, enable 
many a young man to obtain eminence and distinction in 
some useful art.—Christian Nevws. 


MARVELLOUS RECITALS, 


The history of all countries and of all ages is loaded with 
marvellous recitals, which we should be wrong in rejecting 
with an unphilosophical contempt ; all the facts can be 
explained by a very few causes, more or less difficult to 
discern, and the research into these causes throws open to 
us the archives of a mysterious policy, of which the learned 
have in all ages availed themselves to rule the human race, 
and to lead it either to grandeur or to humiliation, to 
slavery or to liberty.—Drinting Machine. 
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